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Personal Letter to the Subscriber and His Family. 


'Pear Mr. Subscriber: 
The Progressive Farmer wants your help—your personal help. 
And what we want you to help us about is this: We want you to help 


'us make The Progressive Farmer of greater helpfulness to our Southern 
farmer folk—the farmers, the farmers’ wives, and the farm boys and girls. 


t. 


We are working to get farmers o cultivate more wisely and econom- 
ically; to save $10,000,000 on their ertilizer bill by spending it more ju- 
; ly; to move their corn-cribs and smoke-houses from the West to the 

; to substitute cheap horse-power for expensive human hand power 
in farm work; to cultivate in a way that will save needed moisture and 
drain in a way that will divert needless moisture; to market more judici- 

y and pull together instead of pulling apart; to destroy cattle ticks 

ad put cattle upon a hundred thousand hills in every Cotton State; to 
at ten Berkshires, Poland Chinas, Durocs, and Tamworths, where only 
razor-back now exists; to give the women on the farms as many la- 
saving conveniences for the inside of the house gs the men have for 
fie outside; to get the boys interested in corn clubs and boys and girls 
everywhere interested in schools that train for practical usefulness; to 
ay country teachers and preachers wice as much, so as to get men who 
‘ iil make country schools and churches twice as efficient; to spread knowl- 
p of sanitation and hygiene so as to halve the death-rate from ty- 
id, consumption, hookworm, malaria, and infant diseases; to get the 
ens System so that farmers may get bank credit as easily as the 
man; to paint farmhouses and beautify and equip farm homes un- 
i i country life will become more attractive as well as more healthful and 
Ww lesome than town life; to give the farmers the plain, unvarnished 
@uth without fear or favor in our “What’s the News”; and finally, to re- 
find the reader upon occasion that “the life is more than meat and the 
body more than raiment,’’ and that all that we do in our small Here is but 
b preparation for the infinite Hereafter. 
» All these things we are seeking to do and our richest reward is the 
eelief that the paper is helping the plain, every-day Southern farmers 

i farm women and is making Southern farm life fairer, richer and 

8 wholesome. Yet we know the paper should be better still, and 

make it what it ought to be we must have the co-operation of every 

pb of our 100,000 subscribers and their families. Therefore, we want 
help. 
If. 


In the first place, we want you to tell us how The Progressive Farm- 
“can be improved. Tell us of any features that you think should be 








FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


ZEDING BEEF CATTLE—The Fir ng Article of a Short Series 
ROWTH OF RURAL TELEPHONES IN THE SOUTH—A Good Sub- 
» ject to Talk Up This Summer 
HOW OUR SCHOOLS ARE BEING MADE 
7 - Encouraging Reports 
MORE PAINTING EXPERIENCES—Four Interesting Letters 
“aR BLIGHT—One of the Diseases for Which We Have Yet No 
4 Remedy 
4 OPERLY SELECTED DIET FOR THE SCHOOL CHILD—A Sub- 
g ect of Prime Importance to All Mothers 
sak COTTON MILL MERGER—What Its Organizers Have to Say 
“ Pavone It 
‘OUR FARMERS’ INSTITUTES—List of Those to Be Held in North 
a and South Car Olina; See What One is Nearest You 
PAT “SUCCESS” REALLY MEANS—A Stirring Letter From Mr. 
#4 French to the Farm Boy 
a AT WE WANT TO DO FOR THE FARM WOMAN—tThe Editor’s 
‘compat to a Lady Who Evidently Misunderstands Our Aims 


AND HOW IT PAYS TO PAINT—Learn “How a Farm Ought 
“to Look” 


3ETTER — A Batch of 





added. Of any departments that you think could be improved and how they 
could be improved. Of any classes of farmers or any kind of farm work that 
you think should have greater attention. Tell us what you think is the 
greatest fault of the paper; what is its greatest merit. Are the articles 
too long? Are there too many “big words” and scientific terms? Which 
of our writers do you like best, and why? Would it pay us to spend more 
money to get a better quality of printing paper than we usually have? 
Would you like to have a larger proportion of letters from small farmers? 
Would you like more crop news? More general news? More market news? 
More pictures? What should we do for our farm boys and girls? How 
can we reach the tenant class? How could our Woman’s Page be im- 
proved? Does the paper get to you regularly? Have you any suggestion 
to make about the advertising? What do you think would be the best plan 
for getting more people to subscribe? Would you be interested in buying 
stock in the paper—$50 or $100 worth or more? 

These questions are only meant to be suggestive. Don’t try to answer 
all of them, but only such as you have definite convictions about, and 
make any other suggestions of any kind that occur to you. 

For the most helpful and impressive letter we receive in response to 
these inquiries, we will give a cash prize of $10, for the second best letter 
$5, third best $3, fourth best $2, and for the five next best letters $1 
each. The letters will not be published, so please write with the utmost 
frankness and freedom about everything and everybody. 


Ot. 


Then there is yet another way we want you to help us. Whenever 
you come across some fact or experience in your farm work that you 
think would be helpful to other farmers, we want you to send it to us 
even if it is only by postal card. A postal card that tells some definite 
truth with exact facts and figures is worth a whole page of generalizing. 

Then, too, we want your wife and daughter to report their ideas and 
experiences for our Woman’s Page, and we want your boy to send us a 
letter about anything that he finds of especial interest. 

Beginning August 1, for the best letter or postal we publish each 
week from a farmer who is not one of our regular correspondents we will 
give a prize of $2, for the best letter from a farmer’s wife or daughter 
$2, and for the best letter from a farm boy $1. 


Iv. 


Then again—and finally, we want your help in getting more subscrib- 
ers for The Progressive Farmer. We have an editorial and correspondence 
staff of the foremost authorities on every branch of Southern agriculture 
and farm life. In addition to this, we have 100,000 wide-awake farmer 
readers who make our paper a clearing-house for their best ideas and ex- 
periences. Now, we want more farmers, a great many more, to get the 
benefit of these experiences, ideas, and suggestions from our staff and from 
our readers. Especially do we want to get all the farmers in your neigh- 
borhood to subscribe. And to make it easy for you to get them, we an- 
nounced last week our great “‘get acquainted” special offer—The Progres- 
sive Farmer to any one who is not already a subscriber from now till Janu- 
ary 1-for only 25 cents, and his money back if he’s not satisfied! 

We made this offer—at a sacrifice—in the hope that it would enable 
you to get all the farmers you know who are not already subscribers, to 
take advantage of this special offer. 

And to pay you for your trouble in getting their subscriptions, we made 
still another special offer no less liberal than the other—two months’ cred- 
it on your own subscription for every new 25-cent subscriber whose name 
you send us. F 

This means a chance to help your community, to do your neighbors 
a favor and to get your renewal without its costing you a cent. We sent 
you a blank last week. Please fill it up and send it back. Make every- 
body subscribe that you can see; send the paper as a present to those you 
miss; and set out to make a “clean sweep”’ so that when August 15 comes 
you shall be able to say: 

“Every man in my neighborhood reads The Progressive Farmer!”’ 








Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 








The True Test of Success. 


cess, as the world counts success, That is, 

they have accumulated wealth in spite of the 
fact that they had no educational advantages. But 
this does not prove that education is a disadvan- 
tage. These men, by rea- 
son of brains and energy, 
have succeeded in spite 
of being handicapped by 
lack of education, and 
not by reason of the 
lack. In fact, the same 
men would have taken 
far higher positions had 
they had educational ad- 
vantages. Of course, 
there are Many men who 
have made a poor use of 
their education, but this 
is the fault of the men 
and not of the education. 
But while the world admires a man who has piled 
up a great many dollars, is the accumulation of 
a fortune the best measure of the success of a 
man’s life? The fact is, that the men who have 
done the most good in the world, the men who 
have influenced their race for better things, have 
rarely made fortunes, and while the college gradu- 
ate may not, for the reason of being a graduate, 
be able to accumulate dollars, he will certainly be 
prepared to do more service to humanity than the 
uneducated man. And after all, is not the amount 
of service the man renders to humanity a better 
measure of success than the piling up of a fortune 
to ruin his children? 

The man who sends out into the world a family 
of well educated sons and daughters has made real 
success even if it took his last dollar to educate 
them. The influence of his life will be felt long 
after he is in his grave. The young man with a 
good education, and without a dollar to start with, 
is in a far better shape than the ignorant young 
man who has a fortune left to him. In fact, a 
fortune is, as a rule, more of a handicap than a 
help to a young man starting in life. The best 
fortune you can possibly leave your children is a 
thoroughly good education. 

One of the most pleasant things I saw in the last 
issue of The Progressive Farmer was the reports 
from the various State Superintendents showing 
the great progress that is being made in the South 
in educational matters. The boys can not all get 
to college, and hence the great importance of de- 
veloping the rural schools to greater efficiency. 


T HERE are many men who have made a suc- 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


writes that his neighbors tell him that he 

must use a sweep or a plow in his cotton at 
laying-by. Wants to know my opinion. A sweep 
or a turning plow in a cotton field is a relic of old 
methods that are passing away. If cotton is plant- 
ed with a dropper at regular intervals, and the first 
cultivation is with weeder or smoothing harrow, 
there will never be any need for a hoe or a sweep 
or a plow in the field. The nearer level the cotton 
is planted and cultivated the better. Plows and 
sweeps have been needed where the cotton is 
planted on a high bed and no cultivation is given 
to destroy the grass in the rows till it is necessary 
to cover it with earth as the only way to kill it. 
But if the surface is gone over rapidly with the 
harrow before the cotton comes up and once after- 
wards, and the weeder is then used, there is no 
chance for the grass to get a start and, of course, 
no need for covering it or ‘‘dirting’’ the cotton as 


\ WESTERN farmer now in North Carolina 


they call it. Then, too, in the rolling uplands 
where our correspondent is farming, one of the 
most important things is to avoid making fur- 
rows to gather water and start a gulley. Noth- 
ing on these lands starts more gullies than the 
practice of banking the earth up to the corn or 
cotton at laying-by. When the torrential rains 
come these furrows get full of water and break 
over one after another, and a gulley grows rapidly 
down the hill. If the rows were cultivated per- 
fectly level there would be no chance for a head 
of water to gather. The best implement in the 
cotton field after the use of the harrow and the 
weeder is the two-horse riding cultivator, with 
which one man will do more work, and do it bet- 
ter, than three men and three mules with sweeps. 


Burning Out Stumps. 


“T have been told that saltpeter applied to 
stumps by boring holes in them, and allowing it to 
remain several months, will permeate the whole 





Get to Work for a Parcels Post 


‘The New York Post aptly says: 


The demand that our present inconvenient and expensive 
system of sending parcels by mail shall be brought up to 
the level of the parcels post in almost every other civilized 
country comes with peculiar force from the farmers. If 
only the dwellers ia the cities and their suburbs were to be 
thought of, we could pull along as we do at present. Where 
population is concentrated and retail business is on a large 
scale there is a multitude of delivery agexts. The service 
of the larger city stores runs out through the whole subur- 
ban region, and there is always a swarm of local expresses 
radiating out from populous centres. In the count-y all 
this is different. Whatever a farmer buys he must get 
home for himself. The rural telephone may have brought 
him within ordering distance of more than one town, but if 
he wants to get what he telephones for, he must hitch up a 
horse and wagon to get it. Now, when he sees that the rural 
postman wko brings bim his daily paper drives up to his 
door with nothing in his wagon but a small mail tag, he 
would be avery unintelligent farmer if he did not reason 
that this same postman might just as well bring him his 
small parcels, too. 


Strange, is it not, that what is so plain to a city 
man should bea doubtful matter to some farmers? 
Most farmers, we know, favor a parcels post; but 
many of them are not interested enough to do 
anything toward securing it. Write your Con- 
gressman and Senators to-day, find out where 
they stand and let them know where you stand. 


Tell your representatives, too, that you wanta 
general parcels post. The rural route parcels , 
post is only a ‘‘concession’”’ to the farmers, as one 
Congressman putic ina letterto us. It will help 
some but will leave us still in the grip of the ex- 
press companies and while it might hasten a 
general system, it might, again delay it. 











stumps and roots, and the stump can be entirely 
burned out in dry weather. Do you know that 
this is true??’ No, I do not know that it is true. 
Have often heard it so stated, and have heard of 
people trying it unsuccessfully, and am of the opin- 
ion that it is doubtful. I have burned out the 
stumps of the long-leaf pine without any difficulty, 
as they are full of turpentine. We simply dug 
down well alongside the stump and started a fire 
and the stump burned out easily. It was done on 
contract for $8 an acre. 


When to Sow Rape. 


“When should rape be sowed for early fall pas- 
ture?” For early fall feeding I would sow the rape 
in July in rows like rutabaga turnips and culti- 
vate it. It can also be sowed broadcast, but you 
will get a better crop in rows. For late fall and 
winter, sow in early September. Use the seed of 
the variety known as the Dwarf Essex. 


The Best Late Cabbage. 

“What is the best cabbage to sow for winter 
and when should the seed be sown?” I use what is 
called the Premium Late Flat Dutch. Sow the 
seed in a very rich bed at any time from middle 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


of July till first of August, and push the Plants 

along with plenty of water and set in rien and 

noist soil early in September and cultivate wel, 
Sulphate of Potash. 

“If sulphate of potash is 50 per cent potash 
what is the rest?’’ Sulphate of potash is a egp. 
bination of sulphuric acid and potassium, and the 
remainder is, of course, sulphuric acid. Just what 
the result is in the soil it is hard to say. It jg 
probable that as the potash is used by plants the 
sulphuric acid is set free and then combines with 
the lime in the soil and forms plaster or lime gy}. 
phate, and may in this way result in soil acidity 
by robbing it of lime carbonate. 


Phosphate in Manure. 

“Is it profitable to compost acid phosphate anq 
manure?” It has been found that by adding aciq 
phosphate to stable manure the efficiency of the 
manure was more than doubled even when only 
40 pounds of the acid phosphate were mixed in 
ton of manure. Where the manure is to be used 
in the furrow I consider it a very good practice to 
add 100 pounds of acid phosphate to each two- 
horse wagon load of manure, mixing it well in 
loading. 

How Cowpeas Can Make Land Poor, 

An Arkansas friend writes that he was some. 
what surprised at my statement that taking a crop 
of peas off land twelve years in succession would 
impoverish the soil, as he thought that the longer 
the peas were grown the better they would make 
the land. Doubtless, if the peas were made into 
hay and fed and the manure returned to the land 
that grew them, there would be no impoverish- 
ment. But taking any crop off the land year after 
year and returning nothing, can but lead to goil 
depletion, and as cowpeas draw very heavily on 
the phosphoric acid and potash in the soil, they 
will certainly reduce the amount of these unless 
they are kept supplied with them. Peas get for 
us the nitrogen in the air and combine it in organ- 
ic matter and thus give us not only the nitrogen, 
but the organic matter to aid in the increase of 
the humus in the soil. But they get all the phos- 
phoric acid and potash they use from the soil, and 
the supply of these must be maintained or the soi 
will be the loser. Peas are an invaluable crop 
when rightly used, but it will not do to jump to 
the conclusion that you can take any crop off the 
land year after year without running it down in 
fertility. 

Curing Peavines. 

Mr. I. G. Ross says (and I suppose a hundred 
or more farmers have told me the same thing): 
“! always cure as Professor Massey advises and 
never have lost a crop of hay by his plan.” And 
yet all over the South people think peas are very 
hard to cure, and they use all sorts of contrivances 
to make the curing troublesome and expensive and 
get poorer hay for their pains. Never in all my 
experiences have I used a _ stake or a scaffold 
or any sort of contrivance other than I use for 
curing hay of any kind. I never had any spoilt 
hay, but have seen a great deal cured on stakes 
that was far poorer hay than mine, for the leaves 
were all off and it was a pile of sticks. 

Lily of the Valley Fails to Bloom. 

It takes three years growth for a pip of the 
lily of the valley to get to blooming size, and 
they prefer the north side of a building or fence 
where the sun does not strike them strongly. 
They need also a soil that does not dry out bad- 
ly. In full sunshine they do not make good 
spikes even when they bloom. Put the bed into 
a more shady place. 





Some spinach will be sown in July for fall use, 
but the main sowing will be in August and again 
in September. I am also about te sow the Long 
White French turnips. Any one who tries these 
will probably want them every fall. They are as 
hardy as a parsnip and stand in the rows all wil- 
ter sweet and not pithy. 





It costs a hundred times more to do without The 
Progressive Farmer than it does to take it. 





The improved Red Ripper »——. 


——> Hay Press 
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and ischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 98, 






PATENT PENDING 





Ocilla, Ga. 


















Every Farmer a 


d Cotton Grower Needs thes, 
> BURNS’ HAMPER 


It Saves Waste, Labor, Time and Money. 
Can be used to advantage in harvesting, 7 
ing or marketing practically every on 7% 
raise. Keeps the contents absolutely ¢ ne 
and saves enough in labor alone to ey 4 
cost a dozen times over. fade Pas - ties 
©apacity, in bulk 5 bushels or 125 pounds. ine 
ona pi ode rods of 32 inches in length. Made of best 


i i jinary 
grade eleven ounce Duck and will out-wear six ore é 
baskets. Send for descriptive booklet. Agents wanted 


N7.JONAL BAG CO., Drawer L, Griffin, Ga. 
iON, WAS OR Dene l, HERE SS 
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Next Week’s Work on Southern Farms. 


By Tait Butler. 








WHY AND HOW IT PAYS TO PAINT. 


Not Only in Money, but in Looks and Satisfaction—Learn “How 
a Real Farm Ought to Look.” 


considerable space is given up to 

a discussion of the question of 
painting farm buildings, and surely 
there is no line of work that can be 
done which will pay better. When 
we intimate that painting the farm 
buildings will pay we do not mean 
that it must necessarily pay directly. 
All rewards are not estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. On the other hand 
we are not stating that it does not 
pay directly, and in dollars and cents, 
to paint the farm buildings; in many 
cases it does; but what we especially 
wish to emphasize is that the re- 
wards which come from well painted 
farm buildings are ample and cer- 
tain, although they may not be direct 
nor possible of estimation on a dol- 
lars and cents basis. 


Paint used on farm buildings for 
the sole purpose of preserving them 
might not pay. If this were the only 
reason for using paint, perhaps other 
preservatives might be more econom- 
ical and effective, but paint serves 
the double purpose of conserving the 
buildings and of improving their ap- 
pearance. We are frank to concede 
that, in our opinion, the latter is by 
long odds the most important pur- 
pose served by painting the farm 
buildings. 


[ THIS ISSUE, as in last week’s, 


The Special Need of the Paint in the 
South. 


There are also two special reasons 
why we, writing for the Southern 
farmers, should make the strongest 
possible appeal for a more liberal use 
of paint on our farm buildings. 

1. Our long seasons of hot sun- 





A SPOON SHAKER. 


Straight From Coffeedom. 

Coffee can marshall a good squad- 
ron of enemies and some very hard 
ones to overcome. A lady in Flori- 
da writes: 

“T have always been very fond of 
good coffee, and for years drank it at 
least.three times a day. At last, how- 
ever, I found that it was injuring me. 

“IT became bilious, subject to fre- 
quent and violent headaches, and so 
very nervous, that I could not lift a 
spoon to my mouth without spilling 
a part of its contents. 

“My heart got ‘rickety’ and beat 
so fast and so hard that I could 
scarcely breathe, while my skin got 
thick and dingy, with yellow blotches 
on my face, caused by the condition 
of my liver and blood. 

“I made up my mind that ail 
these afflictions came from the coffee, 
and I determined to experiment and 
see, 

“So I quit coffee and got a pack- 
age of Postum which furnished my 
hot morning beverage. After a little 
time I was rewarded by a complete 
restoration of my health in every 
respect. 

“I do not suffer from biliousness 
any more, my headaches have disap- 
peared, my nerves are as steady as 
could be desired, my heart beats reg- 
arly and my complexion has clear- 
ed up beautifully—the blotches have 
been wiped out and it is such a pleas- 
ure to be well again.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to 
Weliville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest, 








shine and our abundant moisture 
cause unprotected wood to decay 
more rapidly and to show more 
prominently the unsightly appear- 
ances resulting from weathering. 

2. We are in danger of permitting 
a practice forced upon us through 
poverty, to become a fixed habit, al- 
though the lack of money with 
which to paint our farm buildings no 
longer exists as sufficient excuse for 
the almost universal practice of using 
no paint except on an occasional 
house. There was a time when there 
was ample excuse for the average 
farmer’s failure to paint his farm 
buildings—he simply did not have 
the money—but in most cases that 
excuse no longer exists. 


A Valuable Lesson to Learn. 


A friend of the writer, when a 
young man, although of very limited 
means, left his Southern home and 
spent several months in a prosperous 
agricultural section, working on a 
farm, with a view of studying pro- 
gressive agricultural methods. After 
his return a neighbor, in an attempt 
to belittle his attempt to learn by 
visiting other sections, asked our 
friend what he learned while away 
studying ‘‘fancy’” farming. The re- 
ply was that he had learned many 
things, but the one which he regard- 
ed as probably worth the most was 
that he had learned “How a real 
farm ought to look.’’ 

Twenty years later, although our 
friend had passed through seasons 
of hard work and desperate struggles 
and had lived in a typical Southern 
section with its scarred and gullied 
fields and unpainted buildings, he 
had won a marked success, and not 
a gully marred the beauty of his 
splendid farm and the nicely kept 
lawn and tastily painted farm build- 
ings,—including barns and_ other 
out-buildings as well as the house,— 
showed that he had not forgotten the 
lesson learned many years before. 

Now it is folly for any one to 
state that this man was able to paint 
his farm buildings because he was 
successful. He painted them before 
he achieved success, and the spirit 
and taste which caused him to paint 
his farm buildings, fill up the gullies 
and clean up and keep tidy the 
whole farm, was the same spirit of 
progress and good sense which en- 
abled him to achieve success in his 
farming. He did not do these things 
because he had more money than his 
neighbors, but he had more money 
because he did such things. 

If to make the home more at- 
tractive to the good wife and chil- 
dren and a better place for you to 
live in; if to give the boys and girls 
another reason for loving the farm 
home and wishing to remain close to 
it; if to inspire the whole family 
with a feeling of modest, self-re- 
specting pride of home; if to imbue 
the whole farm life and every one 
coming in contact with it with that 
spirit of progress which compells 
success, has a money value, then, my 
good reader, the best ‘“‘business’’ for 
you this week will be to devote some 
money, thought and energy to the 
improvement of the appearance of 
the farm. To accomplish that end 
there is no more effective agent than 
paint judiciously and tastily used on 
the farm buildings. 





When writing advertisers. say: 
“T saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Karmer.”’ 

















The Economy of Painting 





paint. 


Besides the beauty of paint, think of how the lumber 
in your house, out-buildings, fences, etc., is protected from 
the elements, from decay and wear, by one or two coats of 


But the paint must be the kind that really protects, 
that keeps out Gampness and moisture, as well as with- 
stands the blistering effect of a hot sun. 





hail and sleet. 


Dutch Boy Painter White Lead 


and pure linseed oil paint enters the pores of the wood 
and renders the surface painted impervious to sun, rain, 
Its use is true economy, as a beautiful and 
durable finisk will be insured and it will form a protective 
coating that will save the material in your house. 


If you want to learn more about paint 





and painting send for our free “Helps 





No. 2213.” Write to our nearest branch. 











New York 
Cincinnati 


Boston 








National Lead Company 


Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg) 


Buffalo 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 











IN DEFENSE OF THE CROW. 


Messrs. Editors: I agree with you 
about saving the quail, and want to 
speak a good word for Mr. Crow. 

Some years ago I became convinced 
he was much more a friend to the 
farmer than an enemy to be destroy- 
ed. I let a man have about three 
acres to plant in muskmelons.. He 
came over one day looking down- 
hearted. The black grubs were about 
to destroy his whole patch. I walk- 
ed out with him. When we got near 
we saw some six or eight crows fly 
up. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘that is the 
finish.” When we walked through 
the patch, to our surprise, we found 
the crows were busy catching the 
grubs. I said: ‘Don’t put anything 
on the plants and I think the crows 
will help you out.”’ Just as predicted, 
it turned out, and he made a fairly 
good crop. 

From that day to this I have been 
a friend to the crow. True, he 
will and pull 


trouble a melon 


patch 








a hill of corn, but being a shy bird, 
ten cents worth of ordinary wrapping 
cord will keep them off. From obser- 
vation, birds of any kind rarely both- 
er growing crops when they can find 
insects or worms. Still there are two 
kinds I would annihilate, if possible. 


They are the English sparrow and 
the blackbird. The latter destroy 


corn in roasting-ear state, and the 
sparrow, wheat and oats. They have 
nearly destroyed my wheat this year, 
and, no doubt will, my oats. They 
come by , thousands from the city, 
which is near-by. Under our present 
game laws I am glad to say Bob 
White is becoming more plentiful. By 
all means farmers should protect the 
birds. B. B. DUMVILLE. 


Now is a mighty good time to de- 


clare relentless warfare against ob- 
noxious weeds such as jimson and 
poke. Sharpen your cotton hoe and 


clean them up before a single one of 
them has time to seed. 
week or two until 


Do this every 
frost, 
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More Painting Experiences. 








NOT A BIG JOB AFTER YOU HAVE 
STARTED. 


Messrs. Editors: The reason there 
are sO many unpainted farmhouses in 
the South is that painting is consid- 
ered a mighty big job, and an ex- 
pensive one, too. I come to tell you 
it is neither. I am a farmer’s wife; 
our home is a painted one—by the 
hands of the farmer himself. 

When the house was turned over 
to us by the contractor, it was un- 
painted. In April we moved in, but 
the crops for the year were on our 
hands, and as my husband had de- 
cided to paint the house himself, I 
saw no chance for it to be done; not 
so the farmer. In the interim of 

. planting and working the crops there 
was found a few days that could be 
thus utilized. He had his paint on 
hand, L. & M. and linseed oil, mixing 
it himself, and one bright May morn- 
ing he donned his painting clothes 
and began. This was the first paint- 
ing he ever did, but he soon learned 
how to work the paint and to put it 
on evenly. Not believing in ‘‘botch 
jobs” of any kind, he took pains to 
see that it wasn’t ‘‘botched’”’ on. 
Thus in the early mornings while it 
was cool, with ladders carefully ad- 
justed and paint and oil smoothly 
mixed he would soon go over a large 
surface. For $10 the first coat was 
put on. The next two years he did 
the same work just after planting. 
The house was painted white with 
blinds green. He bought the best of 
paint, and after 10 years it is good 
yet. Houses that were built in the 
town near us and painted by painters 
have been re-painted twice. 

Painting isn’t a big job, not nearly 
as large as it looks, after you once 
tackle it. Get your brushes and your. 
ladders ready, mix your own paint 
(you’ll get better paint and cheaper) 
and after crops are laid-by, in the 
cool of the morning, keep on the 
shady side of the house, and you’l! 
agree with me. 

I should have told you that ours is 
a five-room cottage and the total 
cost of painting was $30. This year 
we added another room. The farmer 
painted it also; used 1 gallon of L. 
& M. paint and 1 gallon linseed oil; 
painted it tm one afternoon. The 
drouth was upon us, he had used the 
dust-board faithfully in his cotton, so 
one afternoon while looking and 
hoping for rain, he painted the new 
dining-room. 

MRS. CLEO C. WOFFORD. 

Madden, S. C. 





“LITTLE BEDS OF FLOWERS, A 
LITTLE COAT OF PAINT.” 


Messrs. Editors: I heartily ap- 
prove of your crusade for painted 
farm houses, so I will try to tell our 
experience in painting our home this 
spring. 

The first thing we did was to get 
color samples, literature, and prices 
from our olcal paint dealers and also 
from advertising houses. We decided 
that we would order the Serroco 
ready-mixed house paint (from 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.), as we could 
get it for $1.23 to $1.25 per gallon, 
when our local dealers wanted 
$1.75 to $2.25 per gallon. Of course, 
we had to pay freight charges on it. 

In 1900 our house was ‘painted 
cream, trimmed in white, with green 
window blinds, so we decided to 
paint it white, trim in slate, witn 
green blinds this time. So we or- 
dered two 5-gallon buckets of out- 
side white, 2 gallons of myrtle green, 
2 gallons of slate, and 1 gallon of 
sky blue for porch ceilings. Our 
house is a five-room cottage with 
three porches, one front and two 
back porches. We had plenty of 
paint to give it two coats and to paint 
25 wire fence posts. With the first 


coat we mixed 1 gallon of linseed 
oil to about 2. gallons of paint, and 
we painted everything white except 
blinds, which were painted green. The 
last coat was put on just as it came, 
and the trimmer was put on with 
this coat. As local painters wanted 
$3 per day, we got one of our neigh- 
bors to do the work at $1.50 per day. 
He did all the work in six days, even 
to the graining of the doors, which 
we had finished in dark oak. 

So far as beauty is concerned, we 
think that it is a perfect job, as it 
has a very glossy finish, and when 
we look at it we think of the little 
verse that reads: 

“‘A little bed of flowers, 
A little coat of paint, 
Will make a pretty home 
Out of one that ain’t.”’ 


I will give statistics of cost: 
2 5-gallon buckets of white, 
at $1.23 per gallon..... - $12.30 
5 1-gallon buckets of trim- 
mer, at $1.23 per gallon.. 
3 gallons linseed oil, at $1.20 
POF BAUGH oc scvccgncees 
1 box of ground stain for 


QUGLE: sro 6.0 tie se eee 15 
1 box of dark oak stain for 
GBOGIS 64-6305 605s CCE .30 


6 days of labor, at $1.50.... 9.00 
PYCignt OM PAIN ....6:65 6 666 1.75 
TOU. 6 iis Sd er eboere Os wis $33.35 


IDA M. LONG. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


A CHEAPLY DONE JOB. 


Messrs. Editors: I see you want 
short letters on painting farmhouses. 
I will give how and what it cost me 
to paint mine in 1907. 

My paint cost me $20, and I paid 
$1.35 for one paint brush, 50c. for 
another and 25c. for another. I 
used DeVoe’s lead, and since the day 
before I went to get my paint I sold 
10 head of sheep for $25, that paid 
for my paint and brushes and left 
a balance of $2.90. I did my own 
painting. I put on three coats of 
paint. It took me nine days to do 
the work, at a time when I would 
not have bene doing much else. 
Nine days at $1 per day, $9; paint, 
$20; brushes, $2.10. Total cost, 
$31.10. B. F. BOLLIS. 

Mathiston, Miss. 








A DURABLE WHITEWASH. 


Messrs. Editors: I send you, in- 
closed a valuable whitewash recipe, 
whieh please publish for the benefit 
of your readers. 

Your paper is doing a great deal 
of good in this country, and the five 
weeks’ drouth we are having with 
the temperature hovering around the 
100 mark is showing the good that 
has resulted from following the direc- 
tions of your paper, as to the prep- 
aration of the seed-bed. 

W. L.. TAYLOR. 

Van Buren, Ark. 


Editorial Comment: Here is the 
whitewash recipe Mr. Taylor sends: 

Take half a bushel of unslaked 
lime, slake with boiling water; cover 
during the process to keep the steam 
in. Strain through a fine seive and 
add a peck of salt, previously dis- 
solved in warm water. Add 3 pounds 
of ground rice boiled to a paste and 
stirred in while hot; add % pound 
Spanish whiting, and 1 pound of 
glue, previously dissolved by soaking 
in cold water and then heated in a 
double pot containing hot water. Add 
5 gallons of hot water to this mix- 
ture, stir well and let stand a few 
days, securely covered from the dust, 
before using. Apply hot and it will 
stick as close as paint. Coloring with 
Venetian red or lampblack may be 
used. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FIELD NOTES. 


Some of the Things Seen by an In- 
stitute Worker. 


Prof. D. N. Barrow has been 
traveling through South Carolina for 
the last few weeks and he writes us a 
very interesting account of some of 
the things he has seen. We pass on 
to our readers some paragraphs full 
of instruction: 

zs * * 


Some cotton that I have seen was 
very fine. Unfortunately, however, 
there were a great many acres upon 
which the cotton came up badly and 
I saw many fields in which there was 
half a stand of old cotton as high as 
my knee or higher, and little cotton 
just out of the ground between. One 
is led to wonder why this is so. I 
believe most firmly that bad seed— 
not seed that have been damaged, 
but seed low in vitality—are largely 
responsible for this condition. Many 
of our cottonseed, as they come from 
the gin are defective or have low vi- 
tality. If we had assorted these out 
and planted only those of high vital- 
ity our stands would doubtless have 
been much better. I am sure a cot- 
tonseed grader would have paid for 
itself many times this spring. 

* * * 

While the corn as a rule in Marl- 
boro County was suffering some for 
rain, yet we saw a number of prize 
acres that are going to render a good 
account of themselves. Extra prepa- 
ration and vegetable matter were 
telling their tale as plainly as could 
be. These patches each looked as 
though they had been having private 
showers. 

* * * 

All cotton has suffered more or 
less from lice this year. When our 
train drew up at one point I was ap- 
proached by at least half a dozen 
farmers each armed with a paper 
sack containing cotton plants and 
demanding to know the names of 
the three bugs that were eating their 
cotton. One bug ‘had a striped tail 
like an alligator,’’ and was very ac- 
tive; another had his head buried in 
the cotton plant, and the third look- 
ed like a ladybug. It took some ar- 
gument to convince them that these 
were the three life forms of the 
ladybug—that they were not injur- 
ing the cotton, but were busy eating 
the lice with which it was covered 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 






and that were causing the dam; 
After being finally convinced that | 
was right one farmer said to hig 
neighbor: “Bill, take me behing the 
house and give me a good beating, I 
have had hands for a‘week in my Det 
cotton patch picking off these bugs 
and killing them.” We also founq 
a little parasite in thousands at work 
on the lice, so that even Without 
rains this lice question will soon be 
solved by nature. 





It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 








LIGHTNING RODS 


When you buy a Lightning Rog 
you want ABSOLUTE PROTECTION, 
Only a PERFECT Rop will afford it, 











Made of the CHoICEST MATERIALS 
Only. The most Costly Rod Made 
and Commands the Highest Price. 
Avoid “Imitations” the Grnurve 
has C B F R Stamped on the 
Coupling of every Rod Saction 
Every foot Guaranteed. 

COLE BROS. L. R. COMPANY 
316 S. 7TH STREET Sarr Lov 





Sews Shoes, 


Herness, Buggy Tops, c anvas, Grain 


Bags, — je Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
agents. Big profits. Toshow it meansasale. Ore want afew 
good, live hustlers in each 
make big money. 

a Send no money. 


A. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHI0 








The Board of Trade and Business Men of Norton, Va., 


Believe that a first-class dairy would be a paying invest 
ment for a person knowing how to run one, and will as- 
sist in making it a success. Will be glad to furnish full 
particulars to oy interested. Write ~ 
NORTON BOARD OF TRADE, Norton, Va. 




















some ingredients. 


finer results in cooking. 
Snowdrift. Buy itin tins only. 
snow-FAKE labels. . *e . *. 


Made 
by 





“Pure as the Drifting Snow” 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard marked the first 
great advance in purity of shorteningand 
relief from hog lard and other unwhole- 
It has many imitators 
fighting for your patronage, FIGHT 
SHY OF THEM ALL! Snowdrift is one- 
third less expensive than hog lard and goes 
one-third further and produces much 
ALWAYS use 
Avoid 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
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who Avoid 
Substitution 
Trade. 


New York, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Chicago 
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HOW OUR SCHOOLS ARE BEING MADE BETTER | 





DISTRICTS AND THEIR 
SCHOOLS. 


Two 


How One Man Can Sometimes Re- 
tard the Progress of a Neighbor- 
hood. 

Messrs. Editors: In order to illus- 
trate, I want to give two pictures 
which came under my own observa- 
tion recently. In an adjoining coun- 
ty (Cleveland) only eight miles from 
my home, a district school has been 
worked up into a high school, and 
was burned out root and branch one 
year ago. The patrons at once paid 
in money sufficient to erect seven 
large, commodious buildings, electric 
lighted. So the school is on its feet 
with a loss of less than two months. 
At our commencement in May (I say 
“our”? for I am a patron) the Hon. 
T, W. Bickett, of Raleigh, delivered 
an educational address after which 
a collection was taken for paying 
some indebtedness and to install a 
water and sewerage system, and in 
less than one hour more than $6,000 
was raised. Now this is no rich 
community—only one or two rich 
men in it. It shows what men can 
do when alive to their duty. It 
shows a community forging ahead 
and that will remain ahead. 

About 400 boys and girls attend 
this school regularly. They board 
and bed in the halls at actual cost, 
which rarely exceeds $6 per month. 
Many of the poorer girls pay their 
tuition by working one hour each 
day in the dining-room. The name 
of this school is Piedmont High 
School, Lawndale, N. C. 

So now we are ready for the other 
picture. This lies in my own county, 
(Lincoln). This district tries to 
make progress but is crushed out by 
a man worth perhaps $500,000, a 
man who has never aided a church 
nor a school, but, on the other hand, 
has used the power which his wealth 
has given him to crush and destroy 
every effort or impulse the motive of 
which was to elevate and upbuild. 

We find one or two men in almost 
every district who will not pull, and, 
like the balky horse,must be dragged 
by others. But after reading Clar- 
ence Poe’s description of the educa- 
tional advantages given the children 
in poor far-away Japan, we, of proud, 
rich and wasteful America, ought to 
hang our heads in shame that we are 
doing so little. C.W.BEAM. 

Cherryville, N. C. 





FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


Messrs. Editors: I feel that The 
Progressive Farmer has played no lit- 
tle part in the great campaign for 
better schools in North Carolina 
which has done, and is now doing, so 
much to improve conditions in our 
State. 

In compliance with your request I 
want briefly to relate the work done 
in Edwards Township, Wilkes Coun- 
ty, for the past five years. 

Five years ago the school census of 
this township was 1,056, the enroll- 
Ment 823. Last year the school cen- 
8US Was 1,122, an increase of 11 per 
cent, while the attendance was 1,011, 
an increase of 23 per cent. The av- 
efage monthly salary paid white 
teachers was $29, while last year this 
amounted to $33. Length of term 
then 69 days, now 87. Assistant 
teachers employed then 4, now 7. 


- Then there were 9 rural school li- 


braries in the township, now there 
are 18. Number of volumes in la- 
braries then approximately 1,200, 
how 1,800. Supplementary libraries 
established then 6, now 10. Local 
tax schools then 1, now 6. Valuation 
of school property then $2,100, now 
$7,229. Illiteracy, then 9 per cent, 
now 4 per cent. 

Then there were no corn clubs in 


the township, while now we have 
about .35 active members, each 
boy cultivating an-.acre of corn, doing 
all the work himself and putting the 
best efforts of his life into it. Then 
we had no reading circle in the 
township, while now we have about 
20 active members all studying for 
professional improvement and striv- 
ing to better equip themselves for 
their work. Then we had no painted 
schoolhouses in the township, while 
now we have 7. Some of these are 
nicely equipped with patent desks; 
most of them have good bells, etc. 
This is, in brief, the story of the 
work done in this township. To those 
acquainted with the conditions exist- 
ing here then and now it seems in- 
deed a transformation. Our people 
are hopeful for the future and their 
faces are turned to the morning. They 
are united in their efforts to give 
their children a better. chance in the 
race of life than was allotted to them. 
C. C. WRIGHT. 
Hunting Creek, N. C. 





GOOD NEWS FROM CRAVEN 
COUNTY, 


Messrs. Editors: This community 
has made good progress in improving 
our school. About seven years ago 
we built a frame house about 12x16 
feet and could not ceil it. Two years 
later it was made some larger and 
then ceiled. Last year we finished a 
metal-covered brick building about 
30x42 feet with plenty of large win- 
dows and two doors, with porches to 
protect them, brick and cement steps 
and floors to the porches, windows fit- 
ted with weights to be lowered from 
top as well as raised. By putting in 
a partition we can have two good 
rooms. 

This year we voted ‘“‘local taxes” 
to lengthen the term to six or eight 
months from a: four-months’ term. 
Our first school opened with about 
twelve pupils; our last term had 
42 enrolled. JOHN HUMPHREY. 

Clark, N. C. 





A GOOD SOUTH CAROLINA 


SCHOOL. 


Messrs. Editors: I should like to 
tell you of our school. We have a 
new house painted white with green 
blinds, roof painted green, and pret- 
ty doors and windows. Have set out 
a few pretty trees, and have a pretty 
lawn, with a few flower-beds scatter- 
ed here and there. 

We have had our teacher several 
years. She loves the children and 
takes a lot of interest in them. She 
teaches the boys how to farm, and 
the girls how to keep house and cook, 
and how to prepare the foods the 
best way. 

The farmers are all lively and 
wide-awake, and believe in trying to 
have the best. They are making im- 
provements every day in our school. 

We have a library in the school, 
nice pictures on the walls. We have 
entertainments very often in the 
school to add to the library fund. 

Our boys are interested in the 
Corn Club, and are doing some very 
good work and the girls are learning 
how to keep house, and to cook 
foods and serve them properly. 

MRS. MATTIE COLMAN. 

Clinton, S. C. 


CHOWAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Chowan Baptist Female Institute.) 
Founded in 1848 














Board. Room and Literary tuition $150.00. 
Full A. B. course in Liberal Arts and Sei- 
ences. Courses in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Physical Culture. Healthful location. 
Magnificent Campus of 28 acres. Rooms 
reserved in order of application. 

Catalogue on application. 

NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPT. 6, 1911. 


JAMES D. BRUNER, Pres., 











Murfreesboro, N. C. 



























Never sold 
in bulk 


It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 
—clean, nutritious. 
mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 
bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 
the right crispness; then packed into 
the moisture-proof packages that 
keep them fresh, crisp and 
clean till eaten. 
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Save $2.00 Per Bale 
In Picking Cotton —, 


By adopting the new, clean, handy, labor-saving 


CHAMPION BAG HOLDER 


Fas | 
(Made entirely of Steel) 


Saves Time, Labor and Cotton. Keeps the 
Cotton Clean. Makes it Grade Higher. 


W. L. McKenzie, leading cotton factor and planter, Montezuma, Ga., 
“After carefully investigating your Champion pg Dapp and de- 
liberating upon the many savings in harvesting cotton to 2 
by its use, I have adopted it on my farms, to replace the oldtime, cumber- 
some, wasteful baskets and sheets. ( 
which you claim for it, I believe, based on my 15 years’ experience as a 
cotton grower and factor, that the harvesting of cotton in bags by your 
method gs against the method now in use, will cause it to grade one grade 
higher on account of protection from weather—stain, dirt, etc. This wou d 
mean about 60 cents per bale in addition to the saving in labor and time.” 
Macon (Ga.) News says of the Champion Bag Holder: 
most useful implements ever invented for the farmer.”’ 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph says of the Champion Bag Holder: 
invention that will be worth more to the farmer and to the South than any 
other invention of years.”’ 


Endorsed by every Progressive Farmer who sees it. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00, and we will 
send you a Holder, 1 Large Bag and our Booklet, “How to Save 
$2.00 per Bale in Picking Cotton.” 


Champion Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 


Agents wanted in every county in the South. Five to Fifteen Dollars 
per day made in spare time selling to Cotton Growers everywhere. | 
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In addition to the many advantages 


‘One of the 


“A recent 
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say: 


“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 
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THE HOME CIRCLE #| 





LITTLE 


GIFFEN. 


This isNo 8 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive 


Farmer from Prot. Henry Jerome Stockard »s exce 


OF the focal and foremost 


ur 
() fire— 
Out of the hospital walls as 


dire 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene 
Kighteenth battle and he, sixteen— 
Spectre, such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen, of Tennesee. 
“Take him and welcome,” the sur- 
geon said, 
“Not the doctor can help the dead!” 
So we took him and brought him 
where 
The balm was sweet in our summer 
ait; 
And we laid him 
some bed; 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


down on a whole- 


And we watched the war with abated 
breath, 

Skeleton boy against skeleton death! 

Months of torture, how many such! 

Weary weeks of the stock and 
crutch,— 

And still a glint in the steel-blue eye 

Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die, 

Nay! death’s 


didn’t— more! in 


despite 


And 


iiteut new book, ‘A Study in Southern ftvctry,”’ 


crippled skeleton learned to 
write— 
‘*‘Dear Mother!’’ 
and then, 
“Dear Captain!” 
men. 
Captain’s answer: 
five 
Giffen and I are left alive.’’ 


The 


at first, of course, 


enquiring about the 


“Of eighty and 


“Johnston pressed at the front,’’ they 
say;— 

Little Giffen was up and away! 

A tear, his first, as he bade good-bye 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue 
Syo;—— 

“T’ll write, if spared!”’ 
news of fight, 

But none of Giffen! he did not write! 


There was 


| sometimes fancy that were I King 
Of the courtly Knights of Arthur’s 


ring, 

With the voice of the minstrel in 
mine ear 

And the tender legend that trembles 
here— 


i'd give the best on his bended knee-—— 
The whitest soul of my chivalry— 


For Little Giffen of Tennessee. 
Francis Orray Ticknor, of Geor- 
gia; born 1822; died 1874. 








PROPERLY SELECTED DIET FOR THE SCHOOL CHILI. 


Children Must Eat a Great Deal if They Are to Develop Prop- 
erly, and During School Years N o Attention is Too Much to Give 
to the Selection and Preparatio n of Their Food. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


health and efficiency, food, open 
air and exercise. The school- 
room affords none of these, hence 
the importance of supplying these 
necessities from 
outside sources. 
The hygienic con- 
dition of the 
school-room may 
| be better than 
i some of the 
homes of its chil- 
dren, but it is al- 
ways worse than 
that of their play 
places which they 
make of their own choosing. 
The most important need of 
school child, however, is food. Not 
merely what will sustain him for 
24 hours, but enough to enable him 
to add to his weight and stature. 
The appetite of the healthy school- 
boy or girl is something appalling. 
Children, fortunately, are born hun- 
gry, and continue so, else they would 
never grow up. The amount a small 
boy can eat in 24 hours is more or 
less of a shock to the precise parent 
who thinks three meals a day should 
satisfy him, when in fact three meals 
a day form only the foundation of 
his day’s eating. This does not 
mean, of course, that children should 
be constantly nibbling upon sweets 
and other things, for that frequently 
destroys the appetite for the whole- 
some meal, increases the saliva and 
interferes with the digestion; but for 
children up to 10 and 12 years of 
age, it is necessary to furnish food 
oftener than for older ones. 


How Poor Food Effects the Health. 


To: SCHOOL child demands for 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


the 


It is being more and more realized 
by teachers and others that the 
breaking down of health at school is 
quite as often, if not oitener, due to 
impoverished nutrition than to over- 





work. Little wonder when we ob- 
serve the daily regime of the average 
school child. They are hurried off to 
school in the morning with an in- 
sufficient and rapidly eaten break- 
fast. Their appetites are often poor 
at this hour from the effects of an 
ill-ventilated sleeping room. They 
take a hurried cold lunch at noon. 
They return home to a late, warm- 
ed-over supper, after which they are 
expected to study and go to bed. 
Food experts tell us that for the 
child from 4 to 10 years, the largest 
meal should be given in the middle 
of the day. This points out clearly 
that no amount of attention given to 
the preparation of the school lunch 
basket and to the meals at home is 


excessive during these years. Clean, 
wholesome milk at a rate of 1% 


pints to 1 quart daily should form 
the basis for a fourth and fifth meal, 
given between breakfast and dinner 
and dinner and supper, for a child 
between 4 and 8 years old. It is im- 
portant not to give milk at meals, 
when fruits, especially sour fruits, 
are given. Eggs are the most im- 
portant of the protein foods for 
growing children. It is essential 
that they be fresh and only slightly 
cooked, soft-boiled, poached or cod- 
dled; friend eggs should never be 
given and all kinds of scrambled 
eggs and omelets are objectionable. 
The hot fats used in these latter 
preparations complicate digestion. 
Most children from 4 to 10 will take 
an egg for breakfast and another for 


supper for an indefinite time with 
relish and benefit. 
Meats for Children. 
The wise use of meat is to be 


commended, for the bones and mus- 
cles of our growing boys and girls 
are not made from gruels, potatoes, 
puddings, but from meat, eggs, 
cheese, milk. The meats to use are 


beefsteak, mutton chops, roast beef, 
roast lamb, broiled or baked (not 
fried) chicken, and certain delicate 
fish, baked or broiled. To this list 
may also be added thin slices of 
breakfast bacon, broiled. If a dire 
calamity should befall all our kitch- 
ens and the frying-pan cease to have 


a place there, I should feel safer 
about the feeding of our growing 


boys and girls. 

Again, let us turn to our authority 
upon protein foods for children un- 
der 10 and note the forbidden meats. 
They are ham, bacon, sausage, pork, 
(with the exception of breakfast ba- 
con noted above) liver, kidney, game, 
dried and salted meats. All of these 
are best withheld until after the 
tenth year. 


Vegetables and Breads. 


Vegetables are important in the 
diet of the growing child, but as 
with protein foods, these must be se- 
lected with wisdom and cooked with 
understanding. The principal trou- 
ble with the digestion of vegetables 
is in the imperfect cooking. It is al- 
most impossible to cook them too 
much. They form an important ad- 
dition to the diet and are a great 
aid in securing regularity of the bow- 
els. Of the green vegetables, the 
best are peas, spinach, snap beans, 
young beets, carrots and _ squash. 
Raw vegetables, such as_ radishes. 
onions, cucumbers, tomatoes are not 
wise and certain others, even when 
well cooked, should not be allowed. 
These are corn, lima beans, egg- 
plant, cabbage. These are unsafe to 
the child under 10, the reason being 
that the insoluble fiber, or cellulose 
which is present in all vegetables in 
these forms is unusually irritating to 
the tender lining of the digestive 
tract. 

Of breads for growing children 
much might be written, but suffice it 
to say that the well buttered slice of 
good light-bread a day or more old, 
or corn muffin split open and toasted 
or dried until crisp, is to be com- 
mended to wise, watchful mothers. 
This, with the addition of crackers, 
toast and cold beaten biscuit will 
form sufficient variety for most chil- 
dren. I am aware that many ecare- 
takers of the family will have to 
turn back to our issue of June 24th 
for a good light-bread recipe, but 
the saving of another race of dys- 
peptics demands it. One of the chief 
dangers in giving hot breads to chil- 
dren is due to lack of proper 
chewing habits. If the mother can 
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emphasize this point, she may poggj. 
bly eliminate the danger to some ex. 
tent. 

Some one has said that “the hest 
and the biggest and most moral 
thing we ever do, as children of five o; 
55, is to grow. ‘‘Youth is the Period 
of growth and if children are to ep. 
large their bodies they must be Sup- 
plied with an abundance of  thoge 
materials out of which their bodies 
are built. 













Frazier Carts 
Sg g ‘\ g 
cartstoruen- ct J) = 


eral use, for ¢ 
breaking’ 
colts,jogging ‘ 
trotting- 

bred horses exercising draft horses, andifor 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write foriCat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Ill, 


STORAGE TANKS 


Corrugated or plain. Square, Round, Ob- 
long, Taper. 10 to 100,000 gallons. All made 
of Rust Resisting American Ingot Iron to 
last a life time. Ask for booklet A. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., 
‘ Atlanta, Georgia 




















WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Blue Back Herrings 


Packed in 25 lbs. kits, $1.00 
per kit. Cash with order. 


E. L. BEANS, - Gatesville, N. ¢. 
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Write todayfor our band 
some Catalog. Tne 
finest Vehicle Cat 
alog ever gotter 


out in the South, 


for Style, Finish 
and Durability— 
A bugav built to look 
well through hard ser- 
vice. Ask us. 
Atlanta Buggy Co., 
At'anta, Ga. 











Little Engine—Heap Big Help 


on Scorching Hot Summer Days 


Right now, when Old Sol is working overtime and farmers are 
kept on the jump taking care of the crops, pumping water for a 
bunch of thirsty stock becomes a frightful task. That’s when the little 
Farm Pump Engine comes to the front and proves itself a life-saver. 


Pumps 400 te 1,500 Gallons of Water Per Hour! 


Worth many times its cost for hot weather pumping alone. Works right 
through the year, in heat or cold, indoors or 7h it "Con 


alraost nothing to run it. 










Never waits for wind. Costs 


fey 


Fuller & Johnson 








Farm Pump Engine 


“Fits Any Pump and Makes It Hump!” 

It’sa complete and perfect Power Pumping Plant. Needs no Y 
belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. 
utes after you take it from the crate you can have it attached and 
pumping to beat the band. Air-cooled, self-oiling. 
Stantly. Gives fire protection. Waters lawns and gardens. 


Runs Separator, Churn, Washer, Etc. 
Helps the man, the wife, the boys and the hired man do all 
kinds of chores. Anybody can run it. Every engine guaranteed. 
Get a Farm Pump Engine NOW — You Need It! 


Write for Free Engine Book and name of nearest dealer who has this marvelous engine 
exhibition. Don’t delay, forthe rush of orders threatens to exhaust the supply. Write today 


4) 


In 15 min- \ 


Starts in- 


Pat. in the U. 8. 
Can. and other for- 
ign countries 
* Other patents 
OD (302) applied tor. 





Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. (Est. 1840) 7 palmer St., Madison, Wis. 





CAN. 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 







Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 
We ship any size order Weltotetey for illustrated price list stating 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


ind and quantity wanted. 
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WHITE HOUSES NOT THE MOST 
ARTISTIC. 


In the campaign for painted farm- 
houses our womenfolk will have 
deep interest, for there never was a 
normal woman who did not rejoice 
in wholesome, beautiful surround- 
ings. In the decision as to whether 
or not the old house will receive the 
much deserved coat of paint the 


good wife and daughter possibly may 


not have the eontrolling voice; but 
when it comes to making the choice 
of color undoubtedly the women- 
folk will be called into counsel. So 
let us take for granted that the house 
is to have the new coat and proceed 
with our study of colors. 

It may be that our sympathies are 
still bound to the traditional white 
farm house with its brilliant green 
plinds, and undoubtedly the cleanli- 
yess and purity suggested by this 
combination will result in the selec- 
tion of these colors; but it is hoped 
that many will study the question 
from the point of view of harmony, 
and that while we are working to- 
ward improvement we shall not for- 
get artistic effects as well. 

The color of the house should be 
selected with reference to the pre- 
vailing tone of the landscape about 
it. The house should harmonize 
with the prevailing colors rather than 
be in harsh contrast to them. Thus 
a dead white house can never pro- 
duce a harmonious effect. Since the 
landscape changes from season to 
season, it might be well to select a 
tone that will be harmonious during 
the greater number of months dur- 
ing the year. The many tones of 
grays and greens are worthy of con- 
sideration. 


HOME-MADE FIRELESS COOKER. 





My ‘‘fireless cooker’? was made as 
follows: Articles used, one 10-pound 
lard bucket, one wooden box with 
hinged lid, large enough to leave a 
space of at least 3 inches on all sides 
when bucket is in center, newspa- 
pers and cottonseed hulls for pack- 
ing and small buckets and fruit jars 
with tight lids to form double boilers 
with large bucket. 

In making the ‘‘cooker’’ I first 
lined box with several layers of pa- 
pers, then packed bottom for about 
3 inches deep with hulls; next place 
the large bucket in center of box.and 
pack space around it with hulls. This 
forms a ‘‘well.’”’? Make a pillow to 
fill in space between top of ‘well’ 
and the lid when closed, of hulls and 
paper. There you have your cooker, 
and I estimated the cost as one cow’s 
breakfast. 

To use cooker, I prepared vege- 
tabies as for ordinary cooking. For 
greens, vegetable soup, etc. I used 
a 5-pound lard bucket, letting the 
Vegetables cook about 10 to 20 min- 
utes in it and without moving the lid 
placed small bucket in larger one, 
filled outside one with as much boil- 
ing water as practicable, brought the 
Whole to a boil and without raising 
the lid placed in large bucket in 
“well,” adjusted pillow and box-lid 
and allowed to remain closed till 
time to serve. Turnip salad, string 
beans, etc., will cook in from 3 to 4 
hours in this way. 

Meats I browned on a hot baker 
to form a good crust, made gravy, 
etc., packed in small vessel and then 
'n large one and packed same as 
Vegetables. Ordinary ‘‘village steak” 
backed in this way is very tender. 

I never tried to cook sweet pota- 
toes in my home-made cooker, but 
they are delicious baked from 10 to 
20 minutes in the ordinary way, then 
backed in one of the vessels of a 
bought cooker and allowed to re- 

main for about an hour. TI believe 
they can be cooked the same as any- 
thing else in the home-made one. 
Tomatoes packed in the jars with 
4 little sugar and cooked as vege- 
tables, are nice. Grandma said, “‘As 








we made yet another offer: 


neighborhood to have everybody in 
gressive Farmer. 


you. 


We want your help. 


acquainted’’ subscription offer. 





WE WAND THE FARM WOMEN TO HELP. — 


EAR MRS. FARMER: Did you 

DPD about her neighborhood, where everybody reads The Progressive 
Farmer—how most of the farmers’ 

and washing machines and wringers and screened houses? 


This is but natural, for it is one of the hobbies of The Progressive 
Farmer to advocate everything that will lighten the burdens of the 
housewife, and wherever there is a neighborhood where everybody 
reads the paper, more such conveniences are bound to be introduced. 
And the more neighbors there are who get interested in such things, 
the more easily and cheaply all farm wives can get them. 

For this reason, and a whole lot of others, we want to get every- 
body in your neighborhood to reading The Progressive Farmer. 
to make it easy. for you to get them, 
markable ‘‘get acquainted’? subscription offer: 

The Progressive Farmer every week from now till January 1, to 
any one who is not already a subscriber for only 25 cents! 

This ought to make it easy to get all your neighbors to subscribe; 
and to pay you or your husband for taking the trouble to see them, 


We will credit you two months (16 2-3 cents worth) on your sub- 
scription for every new 25-cent subscriber you send us. 

Of course, we make this offer at an absolute loss—a big loss; but 
our purpose is to make an offer that will enable you to get everybody 
in your neighborhood to subscribe, to make a clean sweep right now. 
And to that end we want you to help us. 


You know, too, that this is the easiest possible way 
to renew your own subscription without its costing you a cent. 
know also that your neighbors will thank you for getting them to sub- 
seribe, once they get to reading the paper. 

Again, we would like for you to read page 1 and write us how The 
Progressive Farmer can be improved, and especially as to how our 
Home Circle or Woman’s Pages can be made of the greatest value to 
Notice, too, that we shall give a cash prize hereafter for the best 
letter from a farmer’s wife that we publish each week. 


Write to us—and by all means see to it that 
everybody in your neighborhood takes advantage of our special “get 


read Mrs. J. G. Smith’s note 


wives have gasoline irons 


And 
we made last week a most re- 


You know it will help your 
it reading and following The Pro- 


You - 








good as mother used to do,’’ which 
was her highest praise. 

Of course, the well and pillow can 
be lined and made as pretty and at- 
tractive as possible, and as any one 
may desire, but my idea has been to 
show how to make the cooker with 
no expense. 

MRS. G. H. McMORROUGH. 

Lexington, Miss. 

AND CHEERFUL HELP- 

MERT. 


There is a great deal written 
these days about the failure of the 
American woman to bear her share 
of the burden of home-making, es- 
pecially with regard to the conser- 
vation of the money interests of the 
family. Here is an extract from a 
letter recently received by the Ed- 
itor of the Home Circle, a letter not 
written for publication, but as the 
writer expressed it, ‘‘just a personal 
word to you.’”’ The words of this 
woman portray so forcefully the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, heroism, op- 
timism and_- general helpfulness 
which animates a large number of 
the good women from our farm 
homes and it is so inspiring that we 
want to give it to our readers: 


A BUSY 


“T feel that I must tell some 
of our ways of being successtul. 
I can’t help very much in the 
field work, so I raise chickens, 
turkeys and ducks, work in the 
garden, save in every way that 
I can, set out fruit trees, flow- 
ers and vines. I feed every- 
thing that we have on the farm 
that can eat,—mule, cow, hogs, 
poultry. When my husband is 
away or busy at work I do all 
the feeding. I try to take good 
care of the milk and butter and 
all of our food for the family. 
I bought 16 turkey eggs the 
spring of 1909, making, two 
seasons together, $50.00.” 





The One Exception. 


“Isn’t your climate rather change- 
able?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Farmer Corntos- 
sel, “I reckon we have abou‘ every 
kind of weather there is except good 
weather.”—Washington Star. 


‘HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY.” 


Under this title Mr. E. P. Powell 
has written a book, interesting, in- 
structive and thought-compelling. The 
following chapter headings will give 
an idea of the scope of the work: 
“Finding the Place,’ “Building the 
House,” ‘‘About Making Gardens,”’’ 
Finding and Making Soil,” ‘Fine 
Arts of a Country Home,” ‘‘The So- 
cial Side of Country Life,’’ and so on. 
He begins with the decisive sentence: 
“T propose a book that shall be help- 
ful to those who desire to create 
country homes’; and we believe the 
book he has made will be helpful, 
not only to the city man going into 
the country, but also to the man who 
has lived his life there. Mr. Powell 
knows the country, and knows how 
to live in it, and all through the book 
are sentences and paragraphs. good 
enough to remember and to repeat 
often to one’s self. Here are a few 
such: ‘The time is coming when 
every farmer who can command a 
bit of water power will have his own 
plant for electric lighting and a good 
deal of machine work.’ “As for 
neighbors, they are a good deal what 
we make them.” “It is a good thing 
to let the sunlight touch us all over 
as often as possible; by no means 
shut it out of the house.” ‘Do not 
think that laziness. and strawberries 
can ever harmonize.’”’ ‘Slop holes 
about a kitchen door and puddles of 
standing water are a menace to the 
public health, as well as to private 
comfort and safety.’”’ “I never burn 
an ounce of organic matter that can 
be decomposed with any kind of 
readiness.” ‘‘The parcels post has 
got into every political platform and 
is acknowledged by all parties as a 
social necessity.” ‘The coming era 
—the time when everyone will un- 
derstand the sacredness of trees and 
will know their social importance.”’ 
There are many more just as strik- 
ing, and the book will be good for 
anyone to read. We can supply it for 
$1.87, or it can be had from the Out- 
ing Publishing Company, New York. 





It is the just who are most pained 
at injustice, the brave at cowardly 
actions, the temperate at depravity. 
—Cicero. 





Hard to Admit, but True. 


It rather hurts my feelings to hear 
Dr. Stiles, of the Country Life Com- 
mission, tell of things he had seen in 
the South, but [ knew it was true. 
I’ve seen a five-months-old baby fed 
cheese, kraut, and hard-boiled eggs 
for supper with a little coffee to wash 
it down. I’ve seen a two-year-old 
using tobacco. I have seen a place 
where greasy dishwater had _ been 
poured for days till it was filthy 
enough to breed any disease. Think 
what it means to the community 
when there is typhoid fever or tuber- 
culosis in such a home as that.—Mrs. 
James A. Reagan. 


Ambiguous, 


Harold—*‘*What did she say when 
you turned out the gas and kissed 
nerr” 

Rupert—‘‘Said she felt as if she 
never wanted to see my face again.” 
—-Philadelphia Record. 





“The Progressive Farmer was one 
of our text-books last winter, as the 
agriculture class found it helpful, 
and the geography class foilowed 
Mr. Poe in his travels.” So writes a 


teacher from a progressive rural 
school. 
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COLLEGE, Richmond, Va. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, B ping, F P 
Telegraphy, English, etc. Both sexes. Send for cata- 
logue, showing our splendid record in preparing students 
for business and helping them to positions. Oldest in 

the State. , 
First to own its building—one of the finest in Va. 
**One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’ 
Christian Observer. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Writing, 
by mail. Address. 


No Vacations 
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A perfect sel*-heating smoothing iron does an 
ordinary troning at the cost of ore cent. No ex- 
periment, but has been used and tested for the 
last seven years. Over 3,500 North Carolina 
ladies are using the Monitor. Write today for 
terms and open territory. If youdonot havea 
Monitor, let us tell you how to get one at a spe- 
cial price. 


F. B. POTEAT, Supt. of Agencies in N. C. 
Bakersville, N. C. 


North State Lite Insurance Ce., 


KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted wheres the 
now reoresented. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 


Published Weekly by the Agricuitarai Publishing Co., at 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
rted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
ry our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 


114,087 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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Don’t forget the farmers’ institutes. No work 
you can do will pay better than to attend the near- 
est institute, take a part in the discussions and 
find out, by asking, all that the speakers have to 
tell about the subjects in which you are interested. 





Don’t envy the loafer. He does not enjoy rest- 
ing all the time any more than a man could en- 
joy eating all the time. The man who really en- 
joys a short rest period is the man who has earn- 
ed it by doing plenty of hard work and who uses 
it as a preparation for doing other hard work 
later on. 





The feeding of beef cattle is becoming an im- 
portant industry in some sections of the South, 
and will be so in many others as soon as the cattle 
tick is disposed of. We begin this week a series 
of articles on the feeding of beef cattle, and next 
week expect to publish an interesting experience 
article on the subject by Senator Benj. R. Tillman, 
of South Carolina. 





There is no excuse for any strong, healthy farm- 
er not carrying himself as well as the average city 
man does. Good carriage also helps a man’s 
self-respect. A good rule is given by Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick: ‘The real secret of proper carriage,” 
he says, “is not in any prescribed manner of 
holding the shoulders or the chest, but simply in 
this one rule—keep your neck pressed against 
the back of your collar.” 





What Professor Massey says this week on page 
2 fits in exactly with Mr, French’s story on page 
12. Every parent needs to commit to memory 
that sentence of Professor Massey’s: ‘““The man 
who sends out into the world a family of well edu- 
cated sons and daughters has made real success 
even if it took his last dollar to educate them.” 
Likewise every boy needs to learn the lesson Mr. 
French teaches—that the true measure of success 
in life is the service one renders to the world. 





“This dry year is bringing out the difference be- 
tween good farming and poor farming more strik- 
ingly than almost any other in recent years,” said 
a farmer from a drouth-damaged section a few 
jays ago. ‘‘Where the farmers broke their land 
deep and pulverized thoroughly so that the land 
has held moisture well, and have not committed 
the folly of cutting corn roots with turning 
plows, the crops have stood the dry spell amazing- 
ly well. But wherever crops were planted in a 
little scratched upper surface, impervious to mois- 
ture, there you see where the heat and dryness 


have told their story. Brickbats can not hold 
moisture—to any extent—and clods are little bet- 
ter. The Progressive Farmer is right in insisting 
upon pulverization.” 





Please remember that our great “get acquaint- 
ed’’ 25-cent-till-January offer is open only to new 
subscribers. As we have already explained, we 
should go broke if we accepted renewals at this 
rate. It is simply a sacrifice, less-than-cost offer, 
to enable you to get all your neighbors to sub- 
scribe. And we pay you amply for your effort in 
giving you two months’ credit for each quarter 
subscriber you send us. 





If you prefer some other premium as pay for the 
25 cent ‘‘get-acquainted’”’ subscribers you send us, 
consider these offers: Editor Poe’s ‘‘A Southerner 
in Europe” (his travels in England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy), or Mr. Mill- 
er’s ‘‘Fertilizing for Profit,’’ the best and plainest 
book on fertilizers for Southern farmers, either 
book, paper bound, free for two new 25 cent sub- 
scribers. Cloth bound for four. The National 
Poultry Journal free for one new subscriber. 
Other premiums, too; ask about them. 





One of our readers told us the other day of hav- 
ing sold for $40 an acre timber lands grown up 
with common old field pine that he bought a few 
years ago for $5 an acre. Thus even the despised 
pine has become a valuable timber tree. There is 
no kind of forest growth now that is not valuable, 
and as the trees increase in value the prevalence 
of forest fires becomes a greater and greater 
shame to our people. The remark once used by 
Dr. Knapp in a communication to The Progressive 
Farmer ought to become a proverb: ‘Use less fire 
and more sense in dealing with your old fields.” 


Won’t You Do This? 


AKE a postal card—you ought to keep a quar- 
ter’s worth always on hand—and send us 
the names of as many friends and neighbors 

as you please—four, five, six or a dozen. 

Then say: ‘Send these men sample copies of 
The Progressive Farmer and I'll call on them and 
try to get them to subscribe.”’ 

We'll be glad to send them free specimen copies, 
and this will make it easy for you to get their sub- 
scriptions. 

Do it to-day. 








Seven Summer Suggestions. 


EE if we are not advising you wisely in urg- 
ing you to paint your house. Read the ex- 
periences reported last week and this. 

(2) Select a school for your boy or girl this 
fall. And when you do go, say to the principal: 
‘‘All our education ought to be more practical. If 
you haven’t courses in agriculture and domestic 
science, please arrange to introduce them as quick- 
ly as possible.” 

(3) Hay is going to be high. Plant all your 
stubble land in peas. Make all the forage possi- 
ble. But find some better way to save fodder than 
pulling it. 

(4) Resolve on better baling for your cotton this 
year. Take up the subjects of tare, baling, and 
marketing in your Farmers’ Union. 

(5) Resolve to make more meat this year than 
ever before. If you haven’t a good breed of hogs, 
you c.n get stock cheap now from our advertisers. 

(6) Organize a Township Betterment Club. If 
your county is to have a fair, get your neighbors 
interested in making it a success. 

(7) Get all your neighbors to reading our paper. 
They will give all progressive movements better 
support, and make the community generally more 
enterprising, more beautiful, and a better place to 
live in, if all of them imbibe every week the en- 
thusiasm that comes only from studying The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Make a clean sweep of your neighborhood by 
August 15. Use last week’s subscription blank. 


What The Progressive Farmer Wants tp 
Do for Our Farm Women. 


7 HAT CLASS of farm women is it yoy wish 
to help?” a woman critic asked the Rditor 
last week—a woman who evidently had 

not caught the spirit of The Progressive Farmer, 
“If it is women chained down by poverty and ig. 
norance, The Progressive Farmer doesn’t Teach 
them; and if it is the intelligent wives of thrifty 
Southern farmers, they don’t need help.” 

Whereupon, by way of reply, the Editor in ques. 
tion went on to say: 

“The sort of women I want The Progressive 
Tarmer to help are the sort of splendid Southern 
country women I was reared among and of Whose 
blood I am—not women ‘chained down by Poverty 
and ignorance’ in the sense in which you have just 
used the term, but intelligent, every-day farmers’ 
wives who would have been helped by just such 
articles as-Mrs. Stevens is writing, who would have 
been helped by the Women’s Institutes, and who 
would have been helped by bulletins such as the 
National Department of Agriculture has issued to 
a limited extent and should issue to a much great. 
er extent. Unfortunately most of these fine old 
kinswomen of mine are dead, but it is one of the 
greatest satisfactions of my editorial work to be 
lieve that The Progressive Farmer is helping thou- 
sands of just such farmers’ wives as they were, 
and that these women appreciate the help The 
Progressive Farmer is trying to give them. 

“It is not through any feeling that they need to 
be ‘elevated’ or ‘uplifted’ that The Progressive 
Farmer is doing this work. In fact, a great deal of 
the slush in the magazines about the tragedy of 
the farmers’ wives strikes me as sickening and ab- 
surd. I have only pity or contempt—or both— 
for anybody who approaches the farm woman in 
a patronizing or ‘superior’ spirit, or in a mood of 
morbid sentimentality. I know the women of our 
Southern farmers too well, I honor them too much, 
my own maternal ancestors have been Southern 
farmers’ wives for too many generations, for me 
to tolerate any attitude of that kind. The farn- 
ers’ wives are just as intelligent and just as pro- 
gressive as the farmers or the editors, taking 
them as a class. 


“I do know, however, that even intelligent, 
thrifty housewives on Southern farmers do a great 
deal of work in unncessarily hard ways; that they 
often miss a great deal of satisfaction and com- 
fort because of antiquated equipment and meth- 
ods, and that there is a chance for modern scien- 
tific knowledge to help the farm woman in her 
work, just as it is helping the farmer in his work. 
And that is what The Progressive Farmer is try- 
ing to bring to pass—and is bringing to pass in 
greater degree, I am glad to believe, than any oth- 
er farm paper in America. 


“If every woman could and would spend several 
years of her life studying diseases and how to 
combat them, the chemistry of cooking, food 
values, sanitation, hygiene, and the scientific side 
of household problems generally:—in that case 
there would be little need perhaps for bulletins for 
farmers’ wives, for institutes for farm women, and 
for a Woman’s Department in a farm paper such 
as The Progressive Farmer carries. Until this is 
true, however, we shall certainly believe that evel 
the thriftiest of Southern farm wives need such 
help, and we know that they think so, too. They 
know that the women in the towns have clubs and 
societies for studying domestic science subjects 
have lectures and talks on practical problems such 
as we have just mentioned, and read books, bulle 
tins and magazines bearing on them. 

“Our farm women are determined that the w™ 
men of the towns shall not be more progressivé 
than they are in these respects. It is not a reflec 
tion on our farmers’ wives to say they need help in 
such matters. But to say that they do not realize 
that they need such help, to say that they are not 
progressive, and do not want any new ideas % 
the help of science and modern methods—this, # 
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[see it, would be a very grave reflection on them, 
and one that I know they do not deserve. 

“In a word, then, The Progressive Farmer is 
not to be put into the attitude of wishing to ‘reach 
down’ and help the farm woman; but what we do 
wish is simply to have all of them join hands and 
let The Progressive Farmer join hands with them 
in a great movement whose purposes I may de- 
scribe in a paragraph. 

“Tt is a movement to lighten woman’s burdens 
by learning easier ways of doing things; to make 
work more effective by teaching better ways of do- 
ing things; to promote health, by extending 
;nowledge of sanitation and hygiene and dietetics; 
to promote beauty by presenting plans for painting 
houses, adorning homes, and beautifying grounds; 
and to promote happiness by bringing to each wo- 
man a keener sense of her opportunities for ser- 
vice both in her own home and in her own neigh- 
porhood, by relieving work of the element of 
drudgery, by giving the inspiration that comes 
from the knowledge that one is going forward and 
making progress toward better things, and by 
pringing to each woman reader a realization of 
the fact that she is one of a great army of work- 
ers who are going to bring the farm homes of the 
South the beauty and joyousness to which they 
are entitled. 

“That is the work that The Progressive Farmer 
wants to do. If we are not doing it as we should, 
we shall be glad to have suggestions from our 
readers as to how it may be done. ; 

“But in any case we know that it is a work that 
is needed, and we believe that no one realizes this 
more fully than the intelligent wives of thrifty 
Southern farmers who are helping us make it a 
success in whatever degree we may claim it a suc- 
cess,” 





The Prevalence of Hookworm. 


tematic campaign against the hookworm 

during the past year, proves that the pest is 
more generally prevalent than was even at first 
suspected. Recently examinations were made of 
several hundred boys in a State educational insti- 
tution in one of the States in our territory and 
41 per cent of these boys were found infected 
with hookworms. These boys came from the 
families of prosperous farmers, merchants and 
professional men, as well as from the homes of 
less prosperous people. They also came from re- 
gions of clay, sandy and bottom lands, and yet 
41 per cent of all those examined were infected. 

The extent of injury done is variable, being 
trivial in some cases and serious in others, but 
in all cases their presence can not be regarded as 
otherwise than undesirable and a menace to the 
health of the individual. 

These facts show that those who early recog- 
nized the true facts and their serious nature as re- 
lated to the public health and material welfare of 
the South, instead of being cranks, faddists and 
slanderers of our section were really the wise and 
true friends of our people. It also shows the ridi- 
culous position of those who tried to make a joke 
out of this serious condition, as many did, the 
hewspapers being often the worst sinners in this 
respect when they should have been wise leaders. 

It also shows that the old fogy doctors can 
not, under the claim of conservatism, be accepted 
as Safe teachers in matters of modern hygiene. 
Just recently this paper, which was one of the 
first in the South to recognize the true conditions 
to which this parasite had reduced many of our 
people in certain districts and to point out a rem- 
edy, received a really pathetic letter from an in- 
telligent school teacher, in which he almost proved 
to our satisfaction that he had hookworm, and 
yet he was unable to get even an examination 
from his local doctor. He stated that his doctor 
Would not even talk with him about it without 
ridicule and jest. Fortunately the number of 
this class of physicians is small and they can only 
delay or impede the campaign against the hook- 
worm in a few individual cases. 

It is no reflection on the South, nor on any in- 
dividual, that he has hookworm, but it will be a 
sad reflection on us if now, that we have been 


shown the true conditions, we fail to meet and 
correct them. 


T« EVIDENCE brought to light by the sys- 





Every man who owns farm land—your doctor, 


merchant or lawyer—should read The Progressive 
Farmer, 


Tell them of our 25 cent offer. 











The News?”’ 


| “‘What’s 


The Virginia Senatorship Fight. 


PRIMARY election for choice of United 
A States Senators will be held in Virginia on 
September 9. It is not a legalized primary, 
but one within the Democratic party and conduct- 
ed under the direction and policy of the State 
Central Committee. There are four candidates. 
Senator Martin is a candidate for re-nomina- 
tion and is opposed by Congressman W. A. Jones, 
long a representative from one of the Tidewater 
districts—a man of vigorous character and ag- 
gressive moral force, and who also has elements 
of strong leadership. 

Senator Swanson, now a temporary appointee in 
place of late Senator Daniel, is a candidate for 
the unexpired term as well as the full term for 
which Senator Daniel had been chosen. He is 
opposed by Congressman Glass, of the Lynchburg 
district, who is owner of the Lynchburg News, one 
of the best newspaper properties in the State. He 
is aggressive, incisive, and fearless. 

Senators Martin and Swanson are too well 
known for farther introduction here. There is 
no paramount issue. Martin and Swanson repre- 
sent the ‘“‘organization,’”’ and the conservative ele- 
ment—in the case of Martin; one may say the 
reactionary element. Of the two, Senator Swan- 
son is a man of more constructive ideas. He is 
a self-made man, and made a good record as 
Governor. 

Glass and Jones are, in the main, representatives 
of the progressive elements in the party. Martin 
and Swanson are doing no stump speaking and 
apparently are conducting a still hunt. On the 
other hand, Glass and Jones are making a vigor- 
ous speaking campaign. The burden of their ut- 
terances is that the party and State are ruled 
by an oligarchy of office-holders and machine 
politicians headed by the two Senators; that so 
complete and tyrannical has the machine become 
that not much of political freedom is left to the 
masses, and that there is no preferment or ad- 
vancement to any man in the party unless he sub- 
mit to the organization. That this is the general 
opinion may be inferred from the fact that a 
Democratic United States Senator, who is not a 
“progressive,” referred to Virginia last week as 
“the worst machine-ridden State in the South.” 

As for Senators Martin and Swanson, their pub- 

lic utterances, so far as made, show that they 
stand on their long records and ‘‘point with pride”’ 
to the great advance the material interests of the 
State have made as a result of Democratic pol- 
icies shaped by the Senators and laws passed by 
the party of which they are the leaders. Senator 
Martin made a very questionable record in last 
year’s tariff legislation, from the standpoint of 
party principles and platforms, but he will make 
the plea that he was working for ‘“‘the interests’ 
of Virginia. It may be possible that his ability 
will justify Virginia in re-electing him, but it 
ought to be said as a general proposition that if 
the Democratic South shows a disposition to trade 
off its time-honored political principles whenever 
there is a chance to get a little ‘‘protection”’ or 
sectional graft, the party will soon lose general 
support in the Nation as surely as Republican New 
England has already done. 


s 
What About Reciprocity? 


HAT do you think of reciprocity?’’ we are 
\ \ asked. ‘Will it help or hurt the farmer?” 
Our opinion is that it will help the South- 
ern farmer more than it will hurt him, and that 
it will do the Western grain farmer little harm; 
furthermore, that this harm will be more than 
counterbalanced by the good effects of succeeding 
tariff legislation. Cottonseed products will be di- 
rectly helped by the treaty. When the writer was 
in England in February he found all the English 
violently, almost hysterically, opposed to recip- 
rocity because of the advantages it would give the 
United States over England—and this seemed a 
sound reason for thinking it a good thing for 
America. Returning home, we found the manu- 
facturers in the American Protective Tariff League 
violently, almost hysterically, opposing reciprocity 
because of the damage it does to the theory of 
“protection” that has made them rich at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural classes. And this seems 
a pretty good reason for believing that in the end 
it will prove a pretty good thing for the farmer. 
So far as we can ascertain there is ‘‘a negro in 
the woodpile” in the case of most of the opposition 
to reciprocity. The lumber trust rather than the 
farmer is the mainspring of much of the activity 
against the treaty. 


















Minor Matters of Interest. 


YEAR AGO this month a young man was 
A lynched by a band of rowdies in Newark, 

Ohio. Two of the leaders in the lynching 
are now serving 20-year sentences in the peniten- 
tiary. Another is in for 15 years. Two or three 
others, hardly more than boys, are in a reforma- 
tory. Several cases are still pending. The sheriff 
resigned his office rather than face Governor Har- 
mon. The mayor had to resign and went to Cali- 
fornia. This is a record which should be repeated 
again and again in the South, until lynching stops. 
A few penitentiary sentences for mob leaders and 
a few removals of officials who permit such out- 
breaks will make lynching decidedly unpopular, 
even when the provocation is really great. 

* * & 

Professor Wilcox, of Cornell University, chief 
statistician for the census of 1900, has prepared a 
notable table showing the steadily declining birth- 
rate in the United States for the last hundred 
years. His figures take the form of a table of the 
number of women between the ages of 16 and 44 
and the proportionate number of children under 
5 years of age, as follows: 


i Number 

Number Number children 

women children to 1000 

16-44, under 5. women, 
yk a 16,895,694 9,189,448 541 
EOUU. 530s 13,784,592 7,634,693 554 
SSO viva 10,896,564 6,914,516 635 
SEU 6 vvwe 8,497,402 5,514,713 649 
ESCO wa ces 6,773,106 4,836,579 714 
PSOU? os 63:8 5,004,665 3,497,773 699 
1S 3,567,690 2,978,838 835 
1830 *.... 2,637,838 2,313,567 877 
2 1,888,088 1,752,740 928 
POE” 6.608 1,386,007 1,362,459 976 
USUU 24-4. 5-< 1,023,554 998,690 976 

eee 


Considerable interest has been aroused by an 
attack upon Dr. H. W. Wiley, ‘‘the pure food 
man.’”’ A committee investigating the Department 
of Agriculture found that he had employed a New 
York chemist at a salary above that prescribed by 
law, and recommended that he be “permitted to 
resign.”’ In this opinion Atorney-General Wicker- 
sham concurred. Dr. Wiley’s friends are, how- 
ever, taking his part, and it is believed that Presi- 
dent Taft will be slow to discharge an invaluable 
public servant whose only crime is that he commit- 
ted a technical fault, with no other motive than 
excessive zeal for the people’s rights. Dr. Wiley 
has done a splendid work for the people of Amer- 
ica, but in doing it he has incurred the enmity of 
the men who adulerate foods, of the whiskey trust 
and of the patent medicine men. His removal 
would be a loss to the Nation. 

ses 8 


Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, has been 
elected Senator, succeding Senator Terrell, who 
was appointed to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator Clay. The election of Mr. Smith will 
necessitate a new election for Governor, and éx- 
Governor Brown may become a candidate again. 
Mr. Smith says he will hold on as Governor until 
next fall, but Senator Terrell has already resigned 
and the State may have only one Senator for 
awhile. 

s * 8 

The New York Legislature has ratified the in- 
come tax amendment. This is about the most 
creditable act of the body, which has been con- 
trolled by Tammany, while those who did most to 
elect Governor Dix admit him to be a failure. 





The North Carolina State Farmers’ Union will 
meet in Salisbury July 26 and 27. The South 
Carolina State Union will meet in Columbia on the 
same dates. The North Carolina State Alliance 
will meet in Hillsboro August 8 and 9th. Get 
ready and go to whichever of these meetings you 
are most interested in. It will pay you to get into 
touch with your brother farmers from all parts of 
the State. Our mention of the North Carolina Al- 
liance reminds us to mention the excellent work 
that Lecturer H. M. Cates is doing as editor of the 
new State organ, the “Tar Heel Farmer.” It de- 
serves the support of all loyal Alliancemen. 


A Thought for the Week. 





ENERAL LEE held idleness to be not a nega- 
G tive but a positive vice. ‘‘A young man,” 
he said, “is always doing something—if not 

good, then harm to himself and to others.’”’ Per- 
sistent idleness was with him sufficient grounds 
for dismissal.—From ‘‘Reminiscences of Robert E. 
Lee as College President,’’ by Prof. E. S. Joynes. 





If your tenants and farm workers are not read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer, send in their names 
under our 25 cent offer. 









BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purcbased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 13ist. This is the greatest 
hoar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. visi re 

wine authority, writes as [fo yS: 
esnink this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. Further more. 
I think he is tbe most symmetrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that lever saw ” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25 00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, Ss. C. 




















Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the bead of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that a ie over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














We offer top-notcher: 


ANGUS CATTLE of both sexes, choicely 


bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
te OSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersenten. V2. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. A1references. 


ress 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 
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Lee Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Jersey Cattie. At head of herd, im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Virginia Herd of Mule Foot Hogs 


Mr. Farmer: If you want Cholera Insurance, 
buy the Mule Foot hog. They are strong enough 
to resist disease and never known to have 
Cholera. Let us send you testimonials. Young 
Stock for sale. ‘ 


Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
Cluster Springs, Va. Halifax Co. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 
pointment. Correspondence solicited. 

Cc. FR VANCE - Route - Calhoun. Ga 











FOR 
Pigs, Pigeons, and Ponies 
Write 


PARK PET STOCK FARM 
Durham, N. C. 


W. E. MOSS, Secretary and General Manager. 


REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 


Have a few choice males at $15 when weaned. 
Registration fee 50c. extra. 


Frank Littleford, Skyland, N. C. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive bene. All pure bred. 
T. EB. BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
8 weeks to 5 months old, of the richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 


Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. : 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, ° bd - Tenn. 
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THE FEEDING OF BEEF CATPLE. 


A Business Problem as Much as a Feeding Problem—Some of 


the Things Which Make the 


Business Risky in the South. 


(M4, 30 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.’”) 
By Tait Butler. 


HE feeding of animals for meat 
T making involves quite different 

business problems from. the 
feeding of.,the farm work stock and 
the dairy cow. Also the feeding of 
breeding stock is quite a different 
problem from the mere feeding of 


animals for the gain in weight and ~ 


the increase in value given to the 
careass, because of the gains in 
weight made during the feeding op- 
erations. The feeding of breeding 
cattle and their young will be dis- 
cussed later, but at present we wish 
to offer a few suggestions regarding 
the fattening of beef cattle or the 
feeding of cattle for short periods 
for the increase in the weight and 
value of the carcass. Fattening 
beef cattle and making the operation 
successful is much more of a busi- 
ness problem than a feeding prob- 
lem. At least, it is safe to state that 
no matter how well or economically 
the cattle may be fed, there are sev- 
eral other points in the operation at 
which losses may result which will 
make the feeding financially un- 
profitable. 

The most 
determining success or failure in 
the feeding of beef cattle are: 
(1) the buying of the cattle; (2) the 
proper feeding of the cattle in such 
a way that good gains will be made 
at the least cost practicable, and (3) 
the selling of the finished animals. 

A failure in any one of these par- 
ticulars may set at naught complete 
suecess in the other two and the net 
results are not likely to be satisfac- 
tory unless the operations have been 
well managed in all three of these 
important features of the business. 
A Business Requiring Careful Man- 

agement. 

It, therefore, follows that to make 
the feeding of beef cattle profitable 
requires very careful as well as in- 
telligent management. In no case 
are the direct profits likely to. be 
large and unless good business judg- 
ment is used the losses may be quite 
heavy. This seems to put the feeder 
at a disadvantage and it must be 
confessed that from the standpoint 
of direct cash profits the feeding of 
beef cattle is not an attractive busi- 
ness in the South where, with few 
exceptions, good feeders are scarce 
and feeding stuffs high-priced. To 
the Southern feeder there must be 
attractions than those of di- 
rect net, cash profits and it is well 
that our readers understand all these 
facts before they undertake the feed- 
ing of beer cattle, which may result 
in the loss of considerable money. 

On the other hand, when good 
business judgment is exercised in 
buying and selling, and the cattle 
are fed economically and well, there 
is a reasonable prospect for a fair 
profit. This profit, however, is not 
large, nor likely to be made at all 
where the feeds are purchased or the 
feeding done carelessly. Good gains 
must be made to insure success, but 
these gains must be put on at a 
reasonable cost of feed. The profits 
from feeding beef cattle in the 
South are chiefly to be expected 
from the market furnished for feeds 
produced on the farm, and the value 
of the stable manure in increasing 
future crop yields. If the coarse 
feeds already produced on the farm, 
and others which may be profitably 
grown, are sold at a good price, and 
the purchased concentrates, like cot- 
tonseed meal, paid for by the cattle, 


important factors in 


and the fertilizer value of all left ou 
the farm, a reasonable profit has 
been made and one which should be 
sufficiently attractive to encourage 
the feeding of more beef cattle. 

Buying and Selecting the Cattle. 

It is not our purpose to devote at- 
tention to the business side of the 
proposition but just a few sugges- 
tions may be made regarding the 
purchase of cattle. For a long feed- 
ing period, a good quality of cattle 
is of much more importance than 
when the feeding period is a short 
one of from 90 to 150 days. 

The character of the market on 
which the cattle are to be sold should 
also be considered when the cattle 
are purchased. If the market appre- 
ciates the better grades of cattle, bet- 
ter feeders may be purchased, but on 
most Southern markets, with our 
usual short feeding periods, mediun 
quality of cattle may give as gooc. 
net profits as the better grades. For 
a feeding period of 90 to 120 days a 
selling price of from 1 cent to 14% 
cents a pound above the purchase 
price may offer a fair prospect for a 
profit; but if the feeding period is 
from 120 to 150 days or longer the 
selling price must be at least 1% 
cents to 1% cents a pound above the 
purchase price. If the cattle be 
bought out of pastures and must be 
shipped to the point of feeding, caus- 
ing a large ‘drift’ or shrinkage and 
heavy freight charges, and then 
shipped a long distance to market, 
necessitating heavy selling charges 
and a second shrinkage in weight, 
even greater difference in the buying 
and selling prices than those stated 
may sometimes be required to give a 
profit on the feeding. 

Southern feeders are particularly 
unfortunate in the scarcity of good 


feeders near at hand, and the heavy 


freight charges necessarily connect- 
ed with the handling of beef cattle. 

There are certain errors made by 
the average feeder of beef cattle in 
the South which occur so often that 


we desire to briefly call attention to 
a few of them. 


Five Common Mistakes. 


1. We are inclined to feed too 
many cattle of different kinds in one 
lot. Too large a number fed togeth- 
er, even though of about the same 
age, size and disposition, will not do 
as well as these same cattle will 
when fed in several smaller lots. 
Particularly do we err in feeding to- 
gether in one lot cattle of different 
age, size and vigor. The larger and 
stronger animals do not do better, 
while the weaker ones do very much 
worse. 

2. Sufficient attention has not been 
given to having abundant water con- 
venient and in feeding regularly and 
only what the cattle will eat up clean 
at each meal. 

3. Sufficient care is not usually 
taken to get the cattle on full feed 
without disturbing their digestion 
and lessening their appetites. 

4. Failure to balance the ration, 
and the feeding of a ration lacking 
variety are too often responsible for 
poor gains. ‘ 

5. Expensive feeds have frequent- 
ly made the gains secured cost too 
much. 

These have been the most com- 
mon of our mistakes, and the articles 
to follow will be devoted to a discus- 
ston of measures for the avoidance 
of these and other errors. 


THESE FARMERS 


Say 
SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 
Cost Least To Use 


“Have used Tubular over nine years, Only 5¢ 
for repairs.”—Perry Faringer, Mill Hall, Pa, 
“Have used Tubular nine years. No cost for 





repairs.””—A. C. Porter, Loogootee, Ind. 


“Tubular has cost fifty cents for repairsin 
years.”—Jolin E. Taylor, Orion, Mich, = 


“Have used Tubular six years. Repairs 
ten cents. Still using 


original quart of oi,”— 
K. Weimer, Smithville, 0, 


A regular hand-driy 
D) Dairy Tubular has done 
work equal to 100 years’ 
service in a five to eight 
cow dairy on only one 
\ dollar and fifteen cents for 
oil and repairs. We wil 
 mailyou, irce, the illustrat. 
si ed account of this 
remarkable rec. 
ord, giving alldctails and con. 
taining pictures showing how 
the parts of the Tubular re. 

sisted wear. 

Dairy Tubulars have no 
& disks. Twice the skimming 
im force of others. Skim 
faster and twice asclean, 
ae” You will finally have a 
Tubular—so try The 
World’s Best now, with- 
out expense to yourself, 
Other separators taken in 
exchange 
for Tubu- 
lars. Write 
for catalog 

No. 283 





) THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore, 
ry 





oronte, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 








Keeps flies and all, 


insects and pests off 
animals — in barnor 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.0 


in milk and flésh on each 

cow ina son. Cures sores, stops itching 

and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 

Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 

SEND 1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

» enough Shoo- Fly to protect 200 

cows, and our 8-tube gravity sprayer without 

extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.T 1310 N. 10th St., Philada. 











Cow-Ease- 


Kills Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
1 and allows cows to feed in peace, making 

More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap; 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in g00 
condition and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk. 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
$1.25, and we will deliver 
prepaid to your address |-2 
gallon can of COW-EASE, 
and SPRAYER for apply- 
ing. For West of Missouri 
River and forCanada, above 
Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 











CARPENTER-MORTON CO: 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 
Eminence, Ky. 


GILTNER BROS., : 


Registered Poland China Boars 

Ready for service $15. Young pigs $10 each; #19 

per pair. Stock bred by us won premiums 4 

Minn., Ky., and Miss., State Fairs. 

Church’s Stock Farm, -¥- Paducah, Ky: 
st 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Every one a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
nad at reasonable prices, too. Write P 
, N.C. 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville 


FOR BREEDERS a Class Berkshire and 


uroc-Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 
blood lines of the breeds. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 

















Raleigh, N. Cc. 
——ee 





Registered Poland Chinas 
All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropsbire bucks and = 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, 2 ' 
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| THERE 1S BOTH 





Berkshire Sow, Rugg’s Beauty 120181. 


Thrasher, 


MONEY AND PLEASURE 


IN RAISING GOOD HOGS. 


Owned by C. W. Rugg & Co., 
Miss. 


farmers are losing every year from 
this cattle tick and then consider the 
positive proof we have of the ease 
with which the ticks might be eradi- 
cated, we get out of patience with 
that indifference, ignorance, or what- 
ever you may please to call it, which 
permits the miserable pests to re- 
main to prevent profitable cattle 
raising. 


ZODLER 48451 


A real fancy 4 year old Holstein bull, strong, 
vigorous but gentle and easily handled. Beauti- 
fully marked. A little more white than black. 
Best calf getterin the South. I’]l sell him for one- 
fourth of his value. White f.r particulars 


W. D. TROUTMAN, 


Troutman, N.C. 


North Carolina Herd of 


Duroec-Jersey Swine 


Established 1908. 


Pigs under ten weeks ola will be shipped ior ten 
dollars each. Wiite and enclose check for what you 
want, don’t wriie for priceson pigs. d. scribe what you 
wautand I will please vou Can 1ill orders ako {rom 
terd good as mine at High Point, N. C., and save part 
express charges to points teyona there. Both Lerds 
founded on Co’, and Ohio Chief blood. 


W. 4. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., 











N. C€, 





WHAT A SILO WILL HOLD. 


How to Tell How Much Corn It Will Take to Fill Your Silo, 
and How Many Cows It Will Feed. 


proximate capacities of silos of 

the sizes stated, the number of 
acres required to fill them with corn 
yielding 8 tons per acre, and the num- 
ber of cows these will feed, giving 35 
pounds of silage a day for 6 months 
or 180 days: 


TT": following table gives the ap- 


| 
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Diameter] Height oO ama | Og 24 
20 20 2% 6or7 

r 24 % 8or9 

12 24 40 12 to 13 

12 28 48 6 14ori5 

14 30 72 9 22 or 23 

14 32 80 10 23 or 26 

15 32 95 2 30 

16 3Z 108 13% 34 or 3 
16 34 124 15% 39 or 4 
18 34 156 19% 49 or 5t 
18 36 168 21 53 or 5+ 

















The circumference of a silo is the 
distance around it and in finding its 
capacity the inside measurement is 
used. The diameter of a silo, or any 
circle, is the distance from any point 
in the circumference directly across 
it toa point opposite, so as to divide 
the circumference into equal parts. 
The radius of any circle is one-half 
the diameter. Perhaps the easiest way 
to find the capacity of a silo is to 
“square” the radius, that is, multiply 
it by itself, then multiply this by 
3.1416 and multiply this product 
again by the height of the silo. The 
figures 3.1416 represent the circum- 
ference as compared with the diam- 
ter. That is, 
3.1416 times the diameter. In ordi- 
hary practice it will be sufficiently ac- 
curate, in finding the capacity of a 
silo, to multiply by 3, leaving off deci- 
Mals. To find the capacity of a silo, 
or the number of cubic feet it con- 
tains, we have the following process: 
A silo 10 feet in diameter by 20 feet 
high: The radius is 5 feet, and this 
Multiplied by itself or squared is 
(5x5) 25. This is multiplied by 3 
(or to be accurate, by 3.1416), which 
gives 75. Then multiply this 75 by 
the height, 20 feet (75x20), and 
the result is, 1,500 as the cubic feet 
of space in the silo. 

To find the weight of the silage in 
such a silo, when it is completely 
filled, we must multiply the 1,500 cu- 
bic feet of the silo’s capacity by the 
Weight of a cubic foot of silage. The 
Weight of a cubic foot of silage will 
Yary according to the degree of fine- 
hess it is cut; the condition of the 
‘orn—whether green or ripe; the 
amount of tramping and its distribu- 
ton in the silo, and the height of 
the silo. In silos ranging from 20 to 
36 feet high, under average condi- 
reine a cubic foot of silage will weigh 

om 30 to 40 pounds. 





the circumference is ~- 


In our calculations in the table 
above, we have used the following 
weights for a cubic foot of silage: 

Silos 20 to 23 feet high, 30 pounds 
to the cubic foot. 

Silos 24 to 29 feet high, 35 pounds 
to the cubic foot. 

Silos 30 to 33 feet high, 37 pounds 
to the cubic foot. 

Silos 34 to 36 feet high, 40 pounds 
to the cubic foot. 

If we consider that a cubic foot of 
silage, in a silo 20 feet high, will 
weigh 30 pounds, then to find the 
weight of the silage in our 10 x 20 
foot silo, which has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,500 cubic feet, we mul- 
tiply 1,500 by 30, which gives us 
45,000 pounds of silage, or 22% tons. 

It is not, however, probable that 
the silo can be completely filled, for 
no matter how well tramped or how 
it is filled, it will settle down some 
and some will spoil on the top, so it 
is a safer plan to deduct at least 10 
per cent- -one-tenth, or more, from 
the total capacity of the silo, to find 
its practical or working capacity. We 
may, therefore, assume that a silo 10 
feet in diameter and 20 feet high 
may hold about 20 tons of silage. 

Twenty tons of silage, or 40,000 
pounds, will feed six or seven cows 
six months, or 180 days, if they are 
given 35 pounds a day. If given 40 
pounds a day, it will feed only 5 or 6 
cows for that length of time. Dairy 
cows should probably be fed from 35 
to 40 pounds of silage a day, and in 
our estimates for the table above, we 
have calculated on the feeding of 35 
pounds a day. We assumed a yield of 
8 tons to the acre in calculating the 
number of acres required to fill the 
silos, but as a matter of fact, a crop 
of from 10 to 15 tons is quite possible 


on good land, when the season is 
favorable; but perhaps 8 tons per 


acre is above rather than below the 
average crop obtained by those who 
fill silos in the South. 


WHY NOT BE REASONABLE 
ABOUT THE CATTLE TICK? 
A man who built a dipping vat 
this spring and has used it two or 
three times made the following re- 
marks to the Editor a few days ago: 
“Last year this time our cattle were 
poor, being literally eaten up with 
ticks, notwithstanding we attempted 
to keep the ticks down with grease. 
This year they are fat, almost clear 
of ticks and have only been dipped 
in the arsenical solution three times.”’ 
This is the universal experience, 
and yet there are otherwise reason- 
able persons, who are _ indifferent 
about or opposed to tick eradication. 


Herd of Angora Goats For Sale 


A herd of 60 Angora goats; mostly pure bred, 
afew grades, for sale All the bucks are pure 
bred. The Angcra goat is a fine cleanser of 
lands cumbered with undergrosth. They in- 
crease rapidly, and are almost self-supporting. 
Address 


HILL CREST FARM, Durham, N .C. 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four months old, 
$20.00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $76.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use ionger to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N.C. 


‘Mecklenburg Farm’’ 
Registered Berkshires 


We have some very choice pigs of May farrow for 
July delivery that we wiil price right. Out of weil bred 
sows, and sired by ‘‘Rivals Masterpiece’’ 136964, a son 
of the great prize winning boar ‘‘Rivals Last’’ 122000 and 
a grandson of the famous Masterpiece 77000. 

We also havea few nice females tour months old that 
will go at bargain prices. Registry papers and pedigree 
furnisned. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J.W.Nash, - - Wightman, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


I have a nice lot of pure bred pigs 3 and 4 months old, 
also a few sow pigs 10 months, ali of which have been se- 
lected for breed.ng purposes, will sell at reasonable 
prices. Address 


J. W. ETCHISON, 














Cana, N. C. 
Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs. male and females 
not akin, $10 cach. incindtng registration certi- 
ficates. High wrade stock. 


R. W. WATSON, Route 1, Forest Depot, Va 


The Boar that Made Our Serkshires Famous 
Cochran’s Premier 123892. Anything you want, from 8- 
giltsto bredsows. Oursows average over 10 pigs to the 
litter—fancy and short heads. Prices reasonable for this 
lot of young gilts. We have about 70 head to select 
from. Come and see them. 

(Hickory Farm) F. A. COCHRAN, Derita, N. C. 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


ADMIRAL SELF FEEDER eH 


















OH1Oeilase 


Cuts 5Tons 








ND this tremendous capacity is kept up day 
after day onone-halfinchcut. Yet the speed ot 
the “OHIO” is slow—preventing explosions 

and _ dlow-ups. It’s the scientific principle of 
“OHIO”—combined with wonderful strength of 
materials and careful cons‘ruction that makes 
them so efficient and durable. No matter how 
fast you feed, the silage can’¢ wind around the 
rolls or slip back. The sectional lower roller 
and “Bull Dog” grip prevents this. Let us tell 
you_all about this feature and many other 
OHIO” advantages Let us send you our 


Fine Book On Silage Cutters Free 


~l12 pages ") Tells about complete ““OHIO” 
line—a style and size to meet yourneeds. Shows 
many photo-illustrations and reproduces letters 
from many farmers as well as from highest 
authorities at Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Don't decide till you read this guide-book to 
the right machines. It’s free Address 

SILVER MFG. CO., SALEM, OHnI0 








Ridgeway Club 
Berkshires 


Headed by Katonahs Sambo, 
117995, the undefeated blue rib- 
bon winner in County, State and 
open to the world classes. The 
sows arethe blue bloods of the 
Berkshire breed, Kleven ribbons 
won by the herd fall of 1910 
Young stock of highest quality 
for sale. Our customers are pro- 
tected by our guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction. 





F. H. BEALL, 
| Ridgeway Club, Ridge way, S. C. 














Fancy Berkshire Pigs 


March and April farrow. $25 00. 
Fancy heads, good bodies, royal 
pecigreess 2 2.8 2 fb he g 


W. D. Mooney, Harriman, Tenn. 


Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of '.ee’s Premier 3d. 
Excellent individuals. 


NANTAHALA FARM, C, C. Allison, Prop., 
Hickory. N. ©. 


It You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 


Chatham Mig. Co., 
Elkin, N. C. 




















Best Farm Press Made. 


They manufacture goods of a very high 
class, and will pay you best market price_for 
your wool. 





$30 HAY PRESS Satisfaction guaranteed. Writs 


tor booklet Watkins Hav Press Co.. Atlants. Gs 

















NEW IMPROVED LOW STEP-OVER 





embodying every modern improvement kn 


economy and speed cf operation. 


Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 
We make them mounted and unmounted, give the best prices 
and terms to the right party. Write us immediately for catalog, prices, etc. 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 


own to mechanics. 


A 















Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest. 





When we think.of what Southern 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 





Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us 
to-day and let us prove to you that one of these 
isthe one you should buy. 


Cnattan oo ga Implement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 














'105-Acre Farm for $1,000. 
Easy Terms; Good Location. 

This is a splendid chance for a man to obtain a really 
valuable farm for almost nothing; the buildings are 
worth what is asked for the whole property, and there 
is a large very valuable wood lot containing pine, oak 
and hickory; only 1 1-2 miles to railroad station; cleared 
land is easily worked, soil is good loam; 4-room cottage, 
barn, shed for wagon and farm machinery, and small 
storehouse; owner has business elsewhere, and cannot 
care for it; price only $1,000, $500 cash, balance easy 
. For further details regarding this and other big 
low-priced farms on easy terms in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and other states, see page 87, Strout's Farm Cata- 
logue No. 34, copy free. Station 1358. E.A. STROUT, 
517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N. O. ¥ 


75-Acre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State right near new macadam ‘road. Land 
high and going higher, but I will sell this tarm 


reasonable, as it is two miles from our home 





farms, making it too costly for us to work. | 


Address 
JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 


142—Acre Improved Farm 
IN ROWAN COUNTY 


Half in forest timber, 60 acres in cultivation; no 
stumps, no stones; entire farm worked on w heels. 
Bale of cotton per acre, and 40to 50 bus corn, five 
orchard, grape vines, etc. Splendidly located. 
Large house, barn, and all outbuildings; on pub- 
lic road; mail every day and phone connection 
to allneirby towns. One of the most desirable 
farms in Rowan County, see or write 


J. WILSON DEAL, Route 1, Mooresville, N. C. 


310 Acres—$8600.00. 
Only $3000.00 Cash Required. 

cultivated land; 80 acres wood and timber, 
polames be pasture, 3 miles to railroad stations sot varies 
from gray to dark loam; machine worked fields, all in 
fair state of fertility; 2 story 7-room dwelling in good re- 
pair nicely situated on public road; 4 tenant houses, 
horse barn, numerous other barns, stlo; good fruit orc 
ard bet ween 800 and 400 trees. Owner is unable to give it 
attention, and is anxious to be relieved of its care en- 
tire'y, however, and the price for immediate sale, has 
been made onlv $8609.00; $3000.00 cash, b: ce easy 
terms. E.A.STROUT Oo., Danville, Va. ~« . ® 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prizes. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 

* better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


i dred acres in cultivation, balance in 
ouaew and clash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules, corn, fodder, 
cotton seed, ginnery, farm tools and wagons. 


Well watered. A. J. HAMILTON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


3,600 Acres Near Americus, Ga. 


We have for sale 3,600 acres almost adjacent 
to the city limits of Americus, on railroad; three 
graded roads pass through this property. Best 
proposition in Georgia for sub-division. For 
a quick — we = rey ety Fs yee 
ably low price. i ‘oO iy i s place 
in : few months. Come AT ONCE AND SEE 
THIS. Terms easy; interest 5 per cent. 

W.S. & G. W. ANDREWS, Americus, Ga. 
































Our Progressive Farmer Boys 




















WHAT “SUCCESS”SREALLY MEANS. 





It Means Not So Much the Making of Money as the Doing 
Well of Some Work Worth While. 


By A. L. French. 


E WAS an ambitious boy, and 
H as was quite natural, before 

starting to attend college, he 
was thinking strongly of the work 
that he should prepare himself to do 
‘ in the great world 
that lay out be- 
fore him. Living 
across the fields 
about a mile from 
the home farm 
was a wonderful 
man—or such he 
seemed to the 
boy to be, anyway 
—who could tell 
the names of all 
the birds that 
came at the different seasons of the 
year and held high carnival in the 
old orchard; who understood all the 
little fancies that colts held and talk- 
ed of to one another as they stood 
switching flies under the shade of 
the great oaks down at the creek; 
who loved sheep and would catch 
the little lambs and whisper in their 
ears, when they would cease to 
struggle and the scared look would 
leave their big eyes. The cows trust- 
ed this man and would allow him to 
stroke the glossy backs of their 
calves—a privilege no one else on the 
place enjoyed. As he came in from 
his work at night he frequently 
would bring with him a sprig of wild 
rose or an armful of goldenrod. 
When the sun had hidden itself un- 
der the great hill he would sit on 
the porch and watch the gold tint 
one cloud after another. This man 
was the boy’s friends, and one night 
as they sat on the big rock down at 
the pasture gate they talked of the 
boy’s future. 

“It is true, as you say, Mr. Den- 
ning, that I lové the farm and every- 
thing in the country, and father 
wants me to return when I am 





MR. A, L. FRENCH 


through school and be a partner 





VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; heal'hful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc. 





Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





100—Farms For Sale—100 





sired. Thus puttiog them in reach of all 


better come 


D° you want a home in South Georgia the land of peace and plenty, 
where 10 acres sufficient for a living and an average farm producing 
an independency in a few years. 

We have about 100 well improved farms situated in Pulaski and surrounding counties 
for sale, ranging in size from 10 to 1000 acres, on which one thousand people can find com- 
fortable and profitable homes. Price from $15.00 to $60.00 per acre—according to location 
and improvements. Terms one-fourth cash, balance 1, 2, and 8 years with interest, if de- 


South Georgia lands have advanced from 100% to 200% during the past five years. The 
boom has just begun. The chance of your life to secure a home in South Georgia. All farms 
offered ready for occupancy. Possession given in ample time to plant fall crops. Free book- 
let giving full description and price of each farm sent upon request. Write or come today— 


Southern Trust Company, Hawkinsville, Ga. 














And many others. 


AUGUSTA, 





GEORGIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA FARMS 


Thousands of Virginia, and Carolina farmers are coming this way. Good Farms, health- 
ful localities, good conditions, prices low. Let ustry to suit you. 


Samples: 1200 acres at’$15 per acre; begins % mile of town of Modoc, Edgefield County, 
S. C.; 600 acres cleared; 400 cultivated; 10 tenant houses; 500,000 ft. pine saw timber; 15,000 to 
20,0°0 cords wood; oak and hickory land; % level; % rolling; % hilly. Adjoiniag small farms 
bring $20 to $25 per acre. Good for subdivision. 

1,000 acres, Columbia County, Ga. 20 miles of Augusta $15 per acre; 500 cleared and culti- 
vated; 20 tenant houses; rents for 16,000 lbs. lint cotton; oak and hickory land; 8 miles from 
railroad on automobile road; good for subdivision. 

185 acres $20 per acre, 6 room dwelling, 8 miles from Louisville, Ga. 

250 acres adjoining above $20 per acre, 6 room dwelliag, etc. 

512 acres same neighborhood, $20 per acre, 7 room dwelling, etc. 

347 acres, same neighborhood, $25 per acre. 9 room d welling, etc. 

Send for complete catalogue. 


AUGUSTA REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


GEORGIA. 


‘never mentioned it; 











with him in the business, but I don’t 
know. Father, he never made more 
than $3,000 a year on the farm. Of 
course, he might have made more if 
he hadn’t been so particular about 
keeping up the fertility of the land. 
But he says it is wrong to steal from 
the soil, as he calls it, when the 
crops are sold from the place and 
nothing much given back to the 
land.”’ 

Mr. Denning thought for some 
time, then turning abruptly to the 
boy he said: ‘Your father is not 
very well thought of in the com- 
munity and over the country, is he 
John?” 

“You know better, Mr. Denning; 
everybody speaks well of Father, as 
they can’t help doing. Don’t he have 
a hand in every good work that is 
started in our section? Didn’t he 
work night and day to get the bar- 
rooms out of our county? Didn’t he 
spend days of his time going over 
the county working for the good 
roads movement? And don’t people 
say that to him is due most of the 
credit for the good schools we have 
in our township? And you know as 
well as I do, Mr. Denning, that it 
was his influence that had the most 
to do with the building of our new 
church, and I have heard you your- 
self say that ours is one of the most 
beautiful farms in the whole coun- 
try.’ 

“Do you remember, John, that 
gentleman who visited me last sum- 
mer during the month of June?” 

“Why, yes indeed! You mean Mr. 
Wilson who painted the picture of 
your cows and sheep,—and wasn’t it 
a beauty, with the Shorthorns and 
Shropshires laying in the shade of 
those great elms? Then the water in 
the pend beyond looked so cool and 
still. You bet I remember Mr. Wil- 
son! Wasn’t he a bully fellove! 

“T wonder, John, if you ever asked 


Mr. Wilson how much money he 
made?” 
“Why, I never thought of it; I 


was so taken up with the work he 
was doing on the picture.”’ 

“Do you remember the quiet man 
who came down two years ago to 
look at ‘Spring Hill’ farm?’”’ 

“Yes, he came over home several 
times, and Father and he had great 
visits while looking at the calves and 
lambs, and talking about farming. 
Then, he was very much _in- 
terested in the work of the church 
and had Father take him over to 
visit the pastor, and the superintend- 
ent of the high school. I was sur- 
prised one night when he told me 
about a new engine that they were 
building in the city: something I 
had never heard of before. He got 
some tools out of his hand-bag and 
made diagrams of the machine and 
showed me the part that, he said, 
had troubled them a good deal, but 
which they had at last got so it 
would work perfectly with the other 
parts.”’ 

“Yes, John, that was Mr. Morgan, 
the great inventor and electrical en- 
gineer. He has since bought ‘Fair- 
view’ Farm, over in Hartly County, 
and tells me he expects to go out 
there to farm next year. By the 
way, did you ever ask him how much 
money he made?”’ 

John smiled. “I didn’t know he 
had any; in fact, didn’t think any- 
thing much about his money, and he 
but he was a 
dandy with drawing tools.” 


: VOU rns VE PARME 


“You know Mr. Jordan who 9 
the farm across the river and who 
without the knowledge of anyone a. 
cept the trustees—put $500 into the 
new church two years ago, Unti] 
two years ago, you will remember, he 
stayed on the farm only about , 
month during the summer Season 
I was in the city of W three 
years ago, last winter, and met Mr. 
Jordan on the street. He insiste 
upon my going with him down to 
his ‘shop’ as he called it. Ag y, 
passed along the street, every man, 
woman and child seemed to knoy 
and respect him. Directly we came 
to a great mill covering acres of land 
and Mr. Jordan said, ‘Come in; this 
is where I have spent the best years 
of my life.’ Then he showed me aj 
over the magnificent building, ¢. 
plained the working of every ma. 
chine I made inquiry about, ang 
seemed to be thoroughly familiar 
with every department. The build 
ing up of that great establishment 
had been the work to which he hag 
given his life, and success could be 
read in whatever direction I happen. 
ed to turn. And this is the point] 
want you to get at, John, this point 
of making a success of vour life 
work, and then you will be better 
able to decide this question of 
whether or no you can afford to give 
up the work in life you love and are 
going to be well fitted to handle 
with credit to yourself and to the 
business. Mr. Jordan has made a suc. 
cess of his life work. Mr. Morgan, 
of his; Mr. Wilson, of his, and ac 
cording to your testimony and that 
of his neighbors, your father has 
been equally successful in his line 
These men are all respected and 
looked up to by their neighbors, not 
so much because of the money they 
have made or even for the success 
they have made of their life work, 
but because of the men they are, the 
character they have builded as they 
have passed’ along the way of life.” 








CORN CROP REPORTS. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates the acreage of 
corn this year at 115,939,000, an in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent over last year. 
The condition July 1 was 80.1 
against 85.4 last year and a ten-year 
average of 84.7. The acreage—con- 
pared with 100 per cent last year— 
is 105 in Texas; 104 in Alabama and 
South Carolina, 103 in Mississippi, 
101 in Georgia and Louisiana, 100 
in North Carolina, Arkansas and Vir- 
ginia, and 99 in Tennessee. Condi- 
tion in Texas is given as 45; in 
Louisiana, as 72; in Arkansas, 4 
79; in South Carolina, as 81; in Mis 
sissippi, as 84; in Georgia, as 85; in 
Alabama, as 86; in Virginia, as 88; 
in Tennessee, as 89; in North Caro 
lina as 91. The drouth has doubt 
less lowered conditions in several 
States since the report was made. 





Annual Meeting of South Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union. 


The Annual meeting of the South 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union will 
be held in the city of Columbia, S. C: 
on July 26th and 27th. 

The principal address before the 
State Union will ‘be delivered Thul* 
day afternoon by Clarence Poe, Bt 
itor of The Progressive Farmer. 4 
J. A. Perritt is President and J: 
Whitner Reid, Secretary of the South 
Carolina Union. 





Ditch banks and hedges should 
have attention now. Sharpen youl 
hoes and go for the weeds and bush 
es while they are growing and ted 
der. A few well-put strokes 00¥ 
will save many harder ones in the 
winter, and besides the improv 
ment in “the looks” of the plat 
amply compensates for all the work. 





Your neighbors will thank you {0 
getting them to subscribe. 
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Satura ay, July ’ J . 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 


First Party. —Mebane, July 25; 
Blon College, 26; McLeans, 27; Bat- 
tleground, 28; Jamestown, 29; Lee 
Caer City, 31; Goldston, August 

. Siler City, 2; Liberty, 3; Pleasant 
aA, 4; Kernersville, 5; Clem- 
mons, 7; Mocksville, 8; Woodleaf, 9; 
Mt. - ig 10; Mooresville, 11; New- 
ells, 12; Ebenezer, 14; Huntersville, 
15; Statesville, 16; Glen-Alpine, BA 
Connelly’s Springs, 18; Hickory, 19. 

second Party.—Pittsboro, July 27; 
Cameron, 28; Aberdeen, 29; Hoff- 
man, 31; Rockingham, August 1; 
Morven, 2; Polkton, 3; Marshville, 
4; Waxhaw, 5; Monroe, 7; Indian 
Trail, 8; Paw Creek, 9; Iron Station, 
10; Lincolnton, 11; Cherryville, 12; 
Shelby, 14; Ellenboro, 15; Ruther- 
fordton, 16; Thermal City, 17; Ma- 
rion, 18; Spruce Pine, 19; Bakers- 
yille, 21; Burnsville, 22. 

Third Party.— Swannanoa Test 
Farm, July 27; Leicester, 28; Weav- 
erville, 29; Mars Hill, 31; Marshall, 
August, 1; Spring Creek, 2; Canton, 
3; Ogden, 4; Murphy, 5; Hayesville, 
1; Andrews, 8; Robbinsville, 9; Bry- 
gon City, 10; Otto, 12; Franklin, 14; 


Sylva, 15; Waynesville, 16; Crab 
Tree, 17; Bethel, 18; Cruso, 149; 
Fletcher, 21; Brevard, 22; Dana, 23; 
Columbus, 24; Gastonia, 25; Bel- 
mont, 26. 

Fourth Party—Wallburg, July 27; 
Enterprise, 28; Reeds, 29; China 
Grove, 31; Concord, August 1; Mt. 
Pleasant, 2; Harrisburg, 3; Wilson’s 


Grove, 4; Observer, 5; Cochran Acad- 
emy, 7; Providence Church, 8; Salis- 
bury, 9; Rockwell, 10; Richfield, 11; 
Albemarle, 12; Norwood, 14; Mt. Gil- 
ead, 15; Troy, 16; Star, 17; Elise, 
18; West End, 19; Raeford, 21; Car- 
thage, 22; 

Fifth Party. — Casar, July 29; 
Reepsville, 31; Lowesville, August 1; 
Denver, 2; Sherrill’s Ford, 3; Foard’s 
Store, 4; Granite Falls, 5; Oak Grove, 
8; Lenoir, 8; Boone, 9; Jefferson, 11; 
Sparta, 12; Dobson, 14; Mt. Airy, 
16; Pilot Mountain, 16; Rural Hall, 


17; Yadkinville, 18; Elkin, 19; 
Wilkesboro, 21; Siloam, 22; Friend- 


ship High School, 23; Hillsboro, 24. 

Sixth Party.—County Home, Dur- 
ham County, July 31; Roxboro, Au- 
gust 1; Leasburg, 2; Yanceyville, 3; 
Apple Schoolhouse, 4; Ruffin, 5; 
Bethel Church, 7; Sylvania School- 
house, 8; Danbury, 9; Walnut Cove, 
10; Winston-Salem, 11; Newton, 12; 
Cool Springs, 14; Hupeptic Springs, 
15; Taylorsvile, 16; Thomasville, 17; 


Trinity, 18; Randleman, 19; Ram- 
seur, 21; Ashboro, 22; Farmer, 23; 
Denton, 24. 


Awoman’s institute will be held 
in connection with each institute for 
men. Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell will be 
in charge with party No. 1; Miss Min- 
nie L. Jamison with No. 2; Miss Min- 
tie W. Hopper with No. 3; Mrs. F. 
L. Stevens with No. 4; Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt with No. 5; and Mrs. C. R. Hud- 
son with No. 6. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES IN SOUTH 


CAROLINA. 
Route No. 1.—Lodge, July 22; 
Ridgevile, 24; Holly Hill, 25; North 
Providence, 26; North, 27; Long 


Branch, 28; White Town, 29; Clark’s 
Hill, August 2. 


Route No. 2.—Wilkesburg, July 
44; Gold Hill, 25; Pleasant Valley, 
26; Elgin, 27; Heath Springs, 28; 


Jonesville, 29. 

Route No. 3.—Sandy Flat, July 24; 
Tigersvile, 25; Flat Rock, 26; Oak- 
Way, 28; Greer, 29; Cherokee Coun- 
YL, 31; Cherokee County II., Au- 
gust 1; Landram, 2; Cross Anchor, 
3; Woodrutf, 4, 

Route No. 4.—Van Wyck, August 
14; Secrist Farm, 15; Cheraw, 16; 
Brownsville, 17; Jefferson, 18; Mc- 
Bee,"19; Oats, 21; Newman Swamp, 
22; Cedar Swamp, 23; Rome, 25; An- 
drews, 26; Sandy Plain School, 28. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 














| The Markets 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Good Middling. 
Poe! Middling 


Middling.. ancane.....< cnancncsnes a, 


Off Grades 





4% 
to 14% 








SAVANNAH COTTON. 


Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending July 17, 





Spot ag ordinary-..-.,.... oman 38 
middling -.------=.-- 13% 
Moding. 14% 
Good middling -----.-—.-.-—-.-- 14% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -—------ nominal 
Cottonseed meal—per ton------...... $26. to 27. 


Total sales, bales 1.203 
nr 
RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


.Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
eUnion Stock ards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers, best, ag CWt.jencnnnaaanacnna= 96.00 tO -... 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 
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common to fair, per cwt.,-.-..-.. 4.50 to 5.00 
Heifers, best, per cwt. -------. wewee-- 5,26 to 5.50 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.50 to 5.00 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.50 to 4.25 
Cows, best; per cwt., -------------——— 4.50 to 4.76 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 3.75 to 4.25 
oO common hh fair, per cwt., -----.. 2.50 = 3.50 
Bulls, per cwt., 8,00 to 4.00 
Calves, extra, per cwt., eaceee.- 5.50 to 6.00 
medium, per cwt.,------------.. 400 to 5.00 
Dairy cows, per head..---..._..-—._ 25.00 to 60.00 
Hogs, best, per cwt., —icocaas 6.50 60 .... 
good, per cwt.,.------------—--- 6.00 to 6.25 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------. 4.50 to 5.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,--------------- 3.50 to --- 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 2.50 to ---- 
lambs, per paver letatoncemcaneat 4.00 to 6.09 
ed 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 

D.S. C. R. Sides, packed-------——--- boy 
D. S. Bellies, p 9 
D.S. Butts 7 
Butter, creamery------...... oumm coce * % 
Hams, choi 
Lard, pure, tierces 10 
Meal, pearl #1. 
Meal, common : 
Hay—Timothy 1.86 to 1.46 

orn—whit 
Corn, mixed 87 
Oats, clipped, white. 62 
Oats, mixed - 60 
feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-... 69 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------.... 1.65 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds--.-—. 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds----...-—. 1.20 
Middlings, x 100 pounds _——— 1.60 
Hulls, 70 
Gottoa ies,» pieced 70 
Rebundled 70 
pom 2 Ties 92 
und .....- 8% 
core More wheat eat patent--——-—-$. 75 to 6.25 
Patent 5.00to 5.25 
Straight 4.50 
Choice 4.75 
-55<—--——1 
NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
July 12, 19214. 

Southern new Cobbler potatoes, 
No. 1, per bbl., $3.75@4; fair to 
good, $2.50@3.50; seconds, $1.87@ 
2.12; old stock, $3@3.50 in bulk 
per 180 tbs. Onions, $1.12@1.25 


per basket for yellow Southern; Va., 
per large bbl., $4; white, $1.25@ 


1.50. Cabbage, $4@5 per 100 for 
white; red, $6. Asparagus, $1.25@ 


1.75 per dozen bunches, green. Lima 
beans, $3@6 per basket; wax, 20@ 
50c. per basket. Beets, $1@1.50 per 
100 bunches. Carrots, $1@2 per 
100 bunches. Cucumbers, $1@1.25 
per bbl.; per basket, 50c.@$1.25. 
Corn, 50c.@$1 per crate. Celery, 20 
@50c. per bunch. Caulificwer, $1 
@2 per bbl. Eggplant, 75c.@$1.25 
per crate. Horseradish, $3@6 per 
100 tbs. Lettuce, 20@60c. per bas- 
ket. Leeks, $1@1.75 per 100. 
Mushrooms, $2@2.50 per 4-Ib. bas- 
ket. Okra, $1@2 per carrier. Oys- 
terplant, $1@3 per 100 bunches. 
Peas, $1.25@1.50 for large size 
peas, large basket. Peppers, $1@ 
1.40 per carrier. Radishes, 35 @ 65c. 
per 100. Rhubarb, $1@1.25 per 
100. Romaine, 50@70c. per bbl. 
Spinach, 75c.@$1 per bbl. Scallions, 
$1 per 100 bunches. Squash $1.50 
per bbl.; white, 25@40c. per basket. 
Turnips, $1.50@2 per 100 for white; 


rutabagas, per bbl., 85c.@$1. To- 
matoes, 75c.@$1 per large crate. 
Watercress, $1@3 per 100. 


Best creamery butter, 26c.; extras, 
25¢e.; factory, 18% @19%e. 

Eggs, 17@21c. as to quality, with 
some near-by, 25c. 


Standard 


Wheat, No. 2, red, 95c. 


oats, 51%c. Corn, 70c. 
Mess pork, $17.50@17.75. 
beef, $12.50@13. 


Mess 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Irish Potatoes Bring Good Prices. 


Reports from the Eastern Shore 
are to the effect that the farmers are 
receiving fine prices for their Irish 
potatoes which they are digging and 
shipping. In a small area of terri- 
tory, i. e., in Northampton from Sea 
View to the Point, it is estimated that 
the receipts alone from potatoes will 
amount to $1,000,000, one farmer 
realizing $24,000 for his crop, while 
numbers of other growers have re- 
ceived from $8,000 to $12,000 for 
their crops. 

While the yield per acre has not 
equalled that of former years, yet the 
prevailing high prices will compen- 
sate many of the growers for a short 
crop. 

Tobacco Markets. 


At a recent meeting of the Danville 
Tobacco Association, President J. 
Pemberton Penn, in his annual re- 
port, showed that for the year, clos- 
ing June 30, that market had sold 
36,036,984 pounds of bright leaf, 
which brought. $3,774,251.07, or an 
average of $10.47 per one hundred 
pounds. In addition to this, the Dan- 
ville dealers bought in hogshead lots 
from nearby markets in the bright 
belt, 21,727,000 pounds, for which 
they paid about the same price. 

At Richmond very little was doing 
except in package goods, which were 
sold by re-handlers and dryers and 
sold by sample; and even in package 
goods there was not much doing, for 
the reason that the holders of these 
goods are not anxious to dispose of 
them in view of the many gloomy re- 
ports that are coming in from the 
tobacco districts. Reports caused by 
the continued drouth. 

J. M. BELL. 





Scholarships in Music Offered to Girls 
of Musical Talent. 


The department of music of the 
North Carolina Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs is offering one-year 
scholarships in music at five of the 
leading female colleges of the State 
to worthy girls of musical talent and 
promise. One of these scholarships 
is being offered by the State Normal 
and Industrial College, Greensboro. 
All candidates for this scholarship 
will apply in writing before AuBust 
10 to Mrs. A. B. Kimball, Greens- 
boro, stating previous musical train- 
ing and financial condition. 





Bloodhounds for sale.—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





Registered snites Jersey pigs. 


Felton Bros., 
Wilson, N 





py tasers pigs from registered stock $15 a pair. 
F. B. Finch, Route 2, Henderson, N. C. 





Pure-bred Yorkshire pigs—Pairs not akin $20; 
trios, $25. Choice pigs; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also choice winter seed oats, and rye mixed 
with vetch. Price and pomenee on application. 
Tom Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 


A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm wee timber. For full particulars ad 
poy bas - > aie - Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., 








“Wanted—A married man for large truck farm. 
Must have some knowledge of trucking. Wife 
must be willing to board two or three men. A 
nice, new six-room house; house and wood free. 
State wages and experience to Fox Hall Farm, 
R. No. 2, Norfolk, Va. 


Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also ree- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
Essex hear. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 








For sale- -At a great bargain, one second hand, 
full circle, double stroke, steel liaed Hay Press. 
This is one of the famous Tower Hay Presses; 
has only been used a short time, and for actual 
service is as good as new. The party who 
bought this press made one cash payment and 
was unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
to offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press under an absolute guarantee that it is as 
good as new, and tbat it will do first class work. 








Address Crabtree Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rste of 4centsa word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 8 cents; four weeks, 10 cents: 
three months,-28 cents; six months, 50 cents; 
one year 80 cents. Each word number or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost $700 for postage aloneto send 
your sd. by letter to each home to which we 
carry it at this low rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














Poland China pigs for sale. A. G. Strickland, 
Stedman, N. C. 





Fine Irish and Gordon pups for sale. Box 210, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Wanted—Buck goat, Swiss or Maltese. Fin- 
nen, Newberlin, N. C. 





Wanted—Good a band cream separator. 
J. J. Crinkley, Macon, N. C. 


Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 








Indian Runver ducks—Pair, $2; trio, $3. Jas. 
T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 


New Bur clover seed, $1.25 per bushel. 
phy Jenkins & Co., Tarboro, N.C. 





Mur- 





Grade Guernsey and Holstein heifers for sale. 
Crockett & Adams, Bedford City, Va. 


Berkshire pigs from registered stock $10 each. 
F. B. Finch, Route 2, Henderson. N. C 








White Leghorns—Hens $1; spring cockerels 
60c. E. F. Lachicotte, Waverly Mills,S C 


To buy. sell or exchange property, address 
— Business Agency, Minneapolis, 
in 








One 8-horse steam ouaine on skids cheap for 
cash. In good order. A. Swain & Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N. C. 





For sale—1,000 bushels Bur clover seed in 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 bushel lots. T. Perry Jenkins, 
Tarboro, N.C. 





Game 
L. C. Kirkman, Greensboro, 


Red Berkshire pigs and War Horse 
chickens for sale, 
N. C., Route 1. 





For sale—Four beautiful beagle hound pups. 
1 for $5, four for $15. Mother cost $65. W. H. Wil- 
son St. Brides, Va. 





Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, breed thorough- 
bred sweet potatoes and corn. They grow cab- 
bage and other plants. 





Farms—Any kind, anywhere. Buy a farm 
and stop paying rent. W.H. Parrish, Real Es- 
tate Agent, Coats, N. C, 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
40 pound feather b ag at $10. The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Shorthand by mail. Send fifty cents for one 
week’s work. Address, Stenographer’s Friend. 
Box 288, Washington, N. C. 





Would you like to have a handsome dinner 
set free? Let us tell you how to getit. Foster 
Pottery Co., Lexington, N. C. 





Cabbage, Celery, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant, 
Pepper, Cauliflower, Sage and Tomato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





Choice Berkshire pigs for immediate delivery. 
Lee’s Premierstrain. Pedigrees furnished with 
each order. J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C 





For sale—Farm containing 200 acres, 35 clear- 
ed, one mile of Tunis, N. C., 49% miles to Nor- 
folk. Chas. T. Peal. owner, 'Everetts, N.C. 





Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
for the South. Pure-bred registeres stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis. Newport News, Va. 





Five pens of Partridge Wyandottes for sale. 
$10 per pen. Have no more ducks or duck eggs 
a a this season. P. S. Powell, Charlotte, 





Fertile land for rent 1912, South Cabarrus two, 
three and four horse farms. Many fields pro- 
duce bale per acre. Write Professor Ingram, 
Concord, N. C 





For sale—Valuable farm of 108% acres in 
bright tobacco belt of Prince Edward County. 
Will sell cheap for cash. Address R. R. Carter, 
Blackstone, Va. 





Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition. Fifteen eggs, dollar. Sin- 
gle Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4, Charlotte, N. C. 


Until August first, bargain sale oucbed orem 
shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 65c; 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, Vcanicotae! & con es 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Wanted—Second hand six or eight roll Sbred- 
der. State name of maker, size, condition Kind 
of Shredder-head and when bought. Taylor 
Plantation, Columbia, S. C. 











Valley Cottage Farm—Twelve registered Berk- 
shire sows, farrowed by two large short-nose 
boars. April litters. Pigs $6.50 each; no akin. 
Carter Townley. Red Hill, Va. 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ly 4 

you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and é- 

vane pair pillows, freight prepaid. a 
ornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





ft. 





For sale—One twenty-horse boiler and engine, 
Saw and shingle mill, capacity 8.0 0 feet of lum- 
ber and 20,000 shingles per day. For further in- 
formation, address S. W. Hayes, Lenoir, N. C. 





300 breeders, standard bred S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn, B. P. Rock, S. C. Wyandotte. Write your 
wants. Prices to suit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, J. B. McGowan, Prop. 

Williamston, N. C. 
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S.C. White Leghorn Hens for Sale 


One yearold. Good layers and fine birds. Also 
have sme fine cockerels. Will ship on approv- 
al. Write for prices. 


Ss. B. SULLIVAN, Crouse, N. C. 





Now is your chance to bu: 
Pure Bred Siock at Reasonable ‘Prices 


1500 White Wyandotte pullets, twoto five months old, 
500 S. C. White Leghorn puliets, two to five months old, 
price 50c to $1.2, each according to age. Cockerels five 
fh old $1.50 each. Eggs for hatching 75c per setting 
of 15. 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs eight weeks old $7 to $10 
each. Let me book y ur order now for six weeks old 
pigs to be delivered in August. Prices $6 to $8 each. 


IGLOE FARM, R E. Craddock, Mgr., Lynchburg, Va. 





EGGS AND CHICKS 22!,8.,%: Peeks 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 


per 15; $2.75 for 80 eaes. Chicks 2 weeks to 8 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black a 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 














PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Musco ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Winners-at Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pre 8. C. Buff gong rey gy eggs from large 
buff hens $1.00 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Broilers 50 cents 

each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $8. 00. 

the S. C. Br»w~n Leghorns, 75 cents for 15 

ful registered Duroc-Jersey pigs $10; two for $18; three 

for $25. Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Eggs $1.50 per 15. Young stock $1 to $5 each. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Second Grand Excursion 


—TO- 


Asheville, N. C. 


The Land of the Sky, 


— 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Tuesday, July 25th, 1911. 


The Southern Railway offers anther oppor- 
tunity to visit tois Fairy Land with its Beautiful 
Scenery and Cool Mountain Breezes. Special 
Train will be operated. through to Asheville, 
from Goldsbors, Selma, Raleigh, Durham and 
intermediate stations to Greensboro. 

Extremely low round trip fares aud Schedules 
as follows. 











Leave Go'dsboro .......--. 7:00 a.m. $5.00 
Leave Selma 7:53 a.m. 5.00 
Leave Raleigh 9:00 a. 4.76 
Leave Durham rc ; 4.75 





Tickets will be good re urning to leave Ashe- 
ville on any regular train up to a:d including 
Friday, July 28h, 1911. 

Rates ia same proportion from all intermedizte 
stations. 


Separate Cars for Colored People. 
For further information see your Agent or ad- 


dress, J.O. Jones, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
215 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 


Norfolk Southern Railroad—Route 
of the “Night Express.” 


Travel via Raleigh (Union Station) and No¥‘olk 
Southern Railroad, to and from all points tp Eas- 
tern North Carolina. 

Schedule tn effect January 29. 
N. B. The a. schedule figures published 
as information ONLY and are not fpearenteed. 
TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH— 

9:15 p. m. Datly—Night Express,” Pullman 
Sleeping Car for Norfolk. 

6:15a.m. Daily—for Wilson, Washington and 
Norfolk—Parlor Car between New Bern and 
Norfolk. 

6:15 a. m. Daily, except Sunday for New Bern visa 
Chocowinity. 

3:00 p.m m. Daily—Except Sunday, for Washington. 

NS ARRIVE RALEIGH— 

7:20 a. m. Daily—11:20 a. m. Daily except Sunday 
and 8:00 p. m. Daily. 
—TRAINS LEAVE GOLDSBORO— 

10: a m. Daily—‘Night Express’—Pullman 

Sleeping Car for Norfolk, via New Bern 
7:15 m. Daily—For Beaufort and Norfolk. ” Par- 
r Car between New Bern and Norfolk. 

3:20 p. m. Daily, for New Bern, Oriental) and Beau- 

ort. 


For further information and reservation of 
og Sleeping [pr geen. apply to D. V. Conn, 





A., Raleigh, 
W. R. Hudson, W. W. Croxton, 
General Supt. General Pass. Agt.. 


Norfolk. Va. 


IF YOU ARE GOING NORTH 
Travel Via 
THE CHESAPEAKE LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE, INCLUDING SUNDAY. 

The new steamers just placed in service, tre 
“City of Norfolk” and “City of Baltimore,”’ are 
the most elegant and up-to-date steamers he- 
tween Norfolk and Baltimore. Equi,ped with 
wire'ess telephone in each room; delicious 
meals on board; everything for comfort and 
convenience. 





Steamers Ly. Norfolk (JacksonSt.) .._ 6:‘5 p. m. 
d Point Comfort_------ 7:15 p. m. 
Av. BemONe conten 7:00 a. m. 


Connecting at Baltimore for all points North, 
Northeast and West. 

Cheap excursion tickets on sale to Maryland 
res rts, Atlantic City and other New Jersey re- 
sorts, and Niagara Fa'ls. Reservations made 
and information cheertanly eens by 

W. H. PARNELL, . A., Norfolk, Va. 





INCREASING USE OF RURAL TELEPHONES. 


Southern Bell Company Alone R eports 


Southern States — Georgia Has 


3,000, South Carolina 2,400, Vir g 


Be Doubled This Summer. 


the good it may do in stimulat- 
‘ing interest in the establish- 
ment of rural telephone lines, we are 
taking the liberty of reproducing 
herewith a letter received by the 
Editor-in-Chief from Mr. Evelyn Har- 


EK OR ITS general information and 


ris, of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company. There ought to be ten 
times as many farmers’ phones in 


the South as there are. Begin talk- 
ing over the matter with your neigh- 
bors and see if your neighborhood 
cannot install a line after the crops 


are laid-by. Mr. Harris’ letter fol- 
lows: 
Atlanta, Ga., July 138, 1911. 
Mr. Clarence Poe, Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Poe: My delay in fur- 


nishing you with the information re- 
quested in your recent letter has been 
due to the fact that our records are 
kept according to arbitrary divisions 
and not by States. It has required 
some time to arrange this informa- 
tion. This company operates in only 
seven States, and the figures which I 
am giving you refer exclusively to 
these. We have not at hand the data 
on the other Southern States. 

On June 1, 1910, there were con- 
nected with the Southern Bell Com- 
pany, or under contract, 17,146 farm- 
ers’ telephones. On June 1, 1911, 
there were connected, or under con- 
tract 26,468 farmers’ telephones, an 
increase of 9,322 during the pre- 
vious year. During the period from 





January 1, 1911, to May 30, 1911, 
we added a total of 6,222 farmers’ 
telephones. The total of these by 
States is as follows: 
BAIA Gosceydace« 0s¥ a 1e0te 1,582 
lose ci: ce eve 
ROSE eR ie dg pea <0 sa hers 1,245 
Nort, CarOlia. 2.69%) ace 507 
South Caroling ... 6 ...6% 540 
059 f-107 1 A a ae 256 
West Virginia. .....5.65 2,092 
"ROGAL 6 4% ne & 3h austen 6,222 


You will note that no new farmers’ 
telephones have been added in Flor- 


ida this year, although there were 
118 such telephones in January 1, 
ESL 1. 

The 26,468 farmers’ telephones 
now connected with the Southern 


Bell Company, or under contract, are 
divided among the States as follows: 


POBRRIBO®” ss 4 Oss 8 > FEBS 6,477 
Bed: er rr 118 
ROO POIE 66565% Sars sone ers oe i,ooe 
North Carolina .....+.. 3,148 
South Carolina. « «<6 ss 2,428 
Wire: 66: os 6 She ed ee 2,010 
West Virginia .....606% 5,904 

POEAD 6 ewe eek Se 26,468 


You are doubtless familiar with 
the plan under which we co-operate 
with farmers for the purpose of en- 
abling them to secure telephone ser- 
vice in their homes. However, a 
brief outline of this plan may not be 
out of place. 

In each case the farmers living 
along a certain road, or in a particu- 
lar community, form themselves into 
a company, build the line, buy the 
equipment, and connect this line with 
our nearest telephone exchange or 
toll station. Where the line is con- 
nected with one of our exchanges we 
make a charge for the service 
based on the local rate. This 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 22tousty 

White and 

Brown Leghorns. Both cOmbs R. I. Reds. 

Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 

Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. Also Sunflower seed for sale. 

. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 











26,468 ’Phones.in Seven 
Over 7,000, North Carolina 
inia 2,000--The Number Should 


charge is divided equally among 
the farmers, and the_ cost to 
each farmer is rarely more than 


50 cents per month. This entitles 
them to service with all subscribers 
in our exchange, and they talk with 
each other by ringing on the line. 
They also have access to our toll 
system by payment of the usual 
charge for long distance messages, 
and in practically every case the line 
is so constructed that satisfactory 
long distance service is possible to 
very distant points. 

When a farmers’ line is connected 
with one of our toll stations there 
is no charge for the connection. In 
such cases, however, the farmers get 
no exchange service, but can com- 
municate with each other and use 
the long distance lines on the usual 
basis at any time. 

Aside from the value of telephone 
service to farmers for purely prac- 
tical purposes, one of the greatest 
benefits to the Southern farmer has 
been the excellent results from co- 
operation among the farmers. We 
have found that this co-operation for 
the purpose of building a telephone 
line has demonstrated to the farmers 
that they could co-operate with equal 
benefit along other lines, and has en- 
abled them, through this lesson, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
promulgate plans and carry torwarg 
improvements which had Previously 
seemed impossible. 
Trusting that this covers the te. 
quirements of your, letter 
kind personal regards. 
Cordially yours, 
EVELYN HARRIS, 
Special Agent, 


» and With 





SELLING POULTRY 


HOME TOWN. 


Messrs. Editors: There is an Op- 
ening in your town ior the Sale ot 
crate-fattened chickens and’ Strictly 
fresh eggs. Crate fattening is one ot 
the most popular branches of the 
business. There is about 30 per Cent 
in it every two weeks. 

Now the egg side. One hundred 
hens properly yarded and fed yj 
yield in round numbers 17,500, o 
145 dozen eggs, or an average of 
175 eggs per hen (this is low), Thege 
eggs at 20 cents per dozen woul 
come to about $290. They can je 
fed for $1 per head and buy all fej 
at retail prices. This would give yoy 
about $1 profit on each hen. Add 
crate feeding to an egg business jp 
any town of over 1,000 inhabitants 
and a good living is assured. Always 
providing that the one so engaged 
puts his whole heart into the work 
and never lets up for a minute unti 
the business is established. 
UNCLE Jo. 

Don’t Soviet the isicheanis, 
plenty of fresh water in 
place for them. 


IN YOuR 


Keep 
a shady 














jit 

























throughout thecountry. 


names on wagons represent— 


Weber 


hubs, hounds, 
used for spokes. 


CHICAGO 


( WAGONS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
OF ALL LOADS AND ROADS FOR YEARS 


HE real proof of the strength, durability, and value of I H C wagons 
is what they have done and are now doing for thousands of farmers 
Light loads and heavy loads have been carried 
by IH C wagons, over good roads and bad roads, for so many years that 
there is hardly a farmer who is not familiar with the high quality that these 


New Bettendorf 


The reputation gained by these wagons is not due to any one particular 
feature, but to the all-round perfection and superiority of the principle, 
the materials, and the workmanship used in their construction. 

WEBER wagons have been the leaders for 66 years. All the wood is 
carefully selected and straight grained. It is air-dried for at least two years— 
so that the sap is retained, giving the wood wonderful stamina. 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrces, and neckyokes. 
bolsters, reaches, and sandboards. 


COLUMBUS WAGONS are made to stand hard service. 
wheels are first-class. Boxes are equipped with the only binders which hold 
the sections together and do not split the sides. 
angle iron hound is always appreciated. 

NEW BETTENDORF-—A steel gear wagon of standard quality with carty- 
ing capacity unexcelled. The only gear having an axle with a removable 
malleable sleeve which can be replaced when worn. 

STEEL KING has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axlesané 
bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and can easily be 
replaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon box of best quality and construction. 

Don’t buy any wagon until you see the 1 H C local dealer. If you prefer, 
write direct for the catalogues you are most interested in. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 





Columbus 
Steel King 


Hickory is 
Oak is used for 
Oak and hickory are 


Boxes and 


The combination oak and 


USA 










IH C Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish 





farmers with information on better farming. 
you have any worthy questions concerning soils, 
crops, pests, fertilizer, etc., write to the 
Service Bureau, and learn what our experts and 
others have found out concerning those subjects- 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















PEAR BLIGHT. 





one of the Diseases We Have Not 
Yet Learned to Control. 


Messrs. Editors: The blight is the 
most serious enemy of the pear we 
have to contend with. It is a bac- 
terial disease, and can not be con- 
trolled by any form of spraying. 
These bacteria attack the young, ten- 
der branches at the tip and work 
downward. They live on and de- 
stroy the juicy or cambium layer be- 
tween the bark and the wood. It i 
always the more tender shoots that 
plight first. The tender branches are 
more abundant’ when the tree is 
growing in rich ground than when 
growing in poor ground. Therefore, 
never plant pear trees in rich 
ground. Plant in poor” ground,. 
prune very little during the winter, 
do very little if any cultivation, nev- 
er add any nitrogenous fertilizer, 
and do a part at least, of the neces- 
gary pruning during the summer. 
This summer pruning has a tendency 
to check the growth of the tree. 
Anything that cheeks the growth of 
the tree causes it to produce less 
tender branches, and, therefore, 
summer pruned pear trees are less 
susceptible to blight than those 


NITRAGIN 


U.S. Patent 570813 


Fora natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Clover, etc., Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in- 





formation and testimonials. / 
German American Nitragin Co. 
General Agency: 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 

‘UNCLE SAM”’ says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical |to use 











WE say 
Let US prove & to yon 
BRESLAVER, LACHICOTTE & CO , Waverly Mills, S. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


isthe basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ete. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO.. . . Strasburg, Va. 
Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
etble, to sell. | Write to-day. Smith Bros.. 

co ts 














(LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE | 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market report to-day. 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Waahington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 
(ee 


We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


hd treatin; 
g the subject exhaustively. Free 
all interested parties. Write for it to-day. 





















(Made of Clay) 


The best “made 
» smooth and uniform, bigh 
trade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 


Pomona, N. C. 


TERRA-COTTA CO., 


pruned during the winter, as winter 
pruning has tendency to cause the 
tree to produce a large amount of 
tender wood. However, it is neces- 
sary to remember that summer prun- 
ing should be handled like dynamite 
—carefully—as you may ruin your 
trees by a small amount of injudi- 
cious pruning at this time of the 
year. 

But some of my readers will want 
to know what to do with a tree that 
is already in rich ground and blight- 
ing badly. There is no really effi- 
cient remedy in this case except to 
cut down the trees and plant new 
ones in poor ground. However, the 
eutting out and burning of blighted 
branches will sometimes give good 
results. Cut out the dead branches 
6 or 8 inches below the point in the 
branch, as bacteria may be farther 
down than the dead wood extends. 
In order that you may not scatter 
the bacteria with your knife blade, 
dip it into a week solution of carbol- 
ic acid immediately after each branch 
is cut. This will kill any of the 
bacteria that may get on your knife 
blade and prevent them being car- 
ried to another tree. By all means 
burn every branch you cut, or your 
labor will be in vain. If these 
branches are cut during the winter, a 
great many tender shoots will come 
out around the stub the next spring, 
making ideal conditions for further 
blighting. If cut during the summer, 
not so many of.these tender shoots 
will come out as a result of the cut- 
ting out process. 

Fertilize only with potash or 
kainit and phosphoric acid, never 
using any nitrogen, as it will throw 
the tree into rapid growth, ‘thereby 
making the tree very susceptible to 
this disease. 

This disease 
man is looking 


is just what a lazy 
for, as the best way 
to combat it is to neglect the trees. 
Of course, this is heroic treatment, 
but it seems to be the best known 
so far. 

Pay no attention to those who tell 
you to bore holes into the tree and 
fill them with calomel, buttermilk, 
ete. The boring of the holes may 
check the growth of the tree, there- 
by making it less susceptible tuo 
the disease, but calomel or butter- 
milk does absolutely no good. 

L. A. NIVEN. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 


CARE OF YOUR FRUIT 
TREES. 
The man who has more trees than 
he can give his attention to, or, in 
other words, who overplants; who 


TAKE 





will not study the subject of horti- 
culture, and consequently does not 
become personally interest in it, is 
the one who will produce fruit of in- 
ferior quality, and consequently be 
unable to get rid of it promptly or 
at an advantageous price. Such a 
person will declare that he is suffer- 
ing from overproduction, when, as a 
matter of fact, his real difficulties 
are overplanting and lack of care. 
There has recently developed a 
common belief that it is possible for 
any one, especially a professional or 
a business man, to start an orchard, 
plant, spray his trees occasionally, 
and’ in the course of time obtain 
good crops from them at highly 
profitable prices. This is a mistake. 
The only successful orchardists will 
be those who study their individual 
trees as the dairyman studies his in- 


dividual cattle.——Pennsylvania Zoo- 
logical Press Bulletin. 
Tf you haven’t lots of tomatoes, 


squash, cabbage, beans, okra, etc., to 





grace your table these days —why? 
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“That Waving Field of Wheat Was 
Once Barren Acid Land !”’ 


That's what a farmer recently said 
who had applied Lee’s Prepared Agri- 
cultural Lime to his- soil, and secured 
big yields. 


And that’s what hundreds of other 
farmers have said who have used it to 
correct sour acid land—and have grown 
bumper crops of wheat, grasses and 
clover as the result. 


For fully 77% of Southern soils lack 
lime. 


And when once your soil becomes sour 
acid and fertilizer sick, fertilizers avail 
little. 


Until you correct the cause, you can 
never secure the full effects from your 
fertilizer. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is 
an a!kali— the opposite of an acid—thus 
it sweetens acid soils. 


Besides this, Lee’s Lime does what no 
fertilizer can do. 


When you apply phosphoric acid and 
potash, a large portion of these elements 
revert Or go back to insoluble com- 
pounds. 


In this dormant state they are worth- 
less. 

Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, be- 
cause of its ingredients, sets free these 
elements imprisoned in your soil, insures 
the plant receiving its food. 


It binds together light sandy lands— 
opens up heavy clays. It regulates the 
consistency of your soil. 


It dissolves vegetable matter, making 
humus. : ? 


You whose soils are lacking in lime— 
and who do without it—pay the cost 
many times over without getting the 
benefits. 


If you are interested in bigger yields, 
write us for full information and one of 
sour Free Testing Outfits that will show 
if your soil is acid. Write for it NOW| 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 


RICHMOND, VA. 














7 FULL 
OUNCES 














PERFECT TURNIP SEED 25¢ 


END us twenty-five cents, and we will immediately mail to you, 
postpaid, a seven-ounce package of our perfect tur:ip seed. 

This seven-ounce package contaiss one ounce each of Early 

Red (or Purple Top Strap Leaf), Large Early Red (or Purple 

Top Globe), Large American Purple Top Rutabag, Early Flat 


Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Seven Top and Early Waite Egg—seven ounces 
of the best varieties known for table use or stock feeding. This collection 


is all you will need for both early and late use in the garden. 


This re- 


markable offer is made for the purpose of introducing our seeds; you 
will profit by sending your order now. 


Specially low prices will be quoted planters for larger quantities. 


You cannot find 


better s'ock than we handle; no house will equal tae low prices and high quali y we will 


o'fer you. 


We will carry full line Vetches, Crimson Ciover, Rape Seed, Seed Uats, Rye, 


Wheat, Barley and all other fail seeds; be sure to get our quotations before buying any- 


thiug for fail plantiog. 





$25: PRIZE 


Weare offering a cash prize of $25.00 to the person raising 
the best turnips from our seeds 
and enter this contest—it’s an easy way to make $25.00. 


Write for particulars 





“‘Perfect Seed for Particular Planters’’ 


GEORGIA SEED STORE, 





Why Not Cut Up the Corn? 


Messrs. Editors: If corn stalks are 
left standing in the field to get hard 
and dry it will take much labor to cut 
or break them fine enough to work 
well the next season, and take at 
least a whole year to rot and get 
into condition to return to the soil 
the potash, phosphorus, humus, etc., 
they took out of the soil in growing. 
If the same stalks are cut up when 
ears are glazed well and chopped fine 
or shredded and fed to stock and the 
parts not eaten used for bedding, so 
they will be kept soft, they will be 
decayed in time to give full benefit 
to the land the following season. Why 
do we not cut up our corn stalks and 
feed them to cut down our fertilizer 
bills and build up our land? 

A. M. WORDEN. 





Don’t stop plowing your young 
cotton too soon. Plow it as long as 
it will do good even if your neighbor 
begins picking while you are still 
plowing. 








473 Third St., Macon, Ga. 
Crimson Clover {\° improving 


and spring grazing or hay crops Choice new 
seed $7.50 per bushel. Cash with order. Ref- 
erence, Planters Bank. Address J. E. RUE, 
Littleton, N.C. 


Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 12%c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


MAMMOTH SOY BEANS 


Good stock in good sacks, 
$2.00 f. o. b. New Bern. 


Burrus & Co., 


New Bern, N. C. 
New Crop N.C. Seed Rye 


Appler and Bancroft Oats, Leaps Prolific seed 
wheat, Crimson Clover and other fall seed now 
ready for shipment. Write for prices. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


Hickory, N. ¢. 
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“T saw your ad. 
Farmer.” 
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Meredith College 


One of the few colleges for women in the South that confers an A. B. degree repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work according to the Standard Colleges. 


Diplomas awarded in the Schools of Elocution, Art, and Music. 
Library facilities excellent. 


—- training in Physical Education under Director. Courts for basket-ball and 
tennis. 


Boarding Club, where, by about half an hour of daily domestic service, students save 
from $52 to $65 a year. 


Students not offering the necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 
Academy. 


Believed to be the cheapest woman’s colleze of its grade in the South: 
For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or fuller information, address 


Richard Tilman Vann, Raleigh, N.C. 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE 


1859 1892 1910-1911 


Three memorable dates: The Granting of the Charter for Trinity College; the Removal 
of the College to the growing and prosperous City of. Durham; the building of the New 
and Greater Trinity. 


Magnificent new buildings with new equipment and enlarged fecilities. 
Comfortable hygienic dormitories and beautiful pleasant surroundings. 


Five departments: Academic; Mechanical, Civil, end Electrical |Engineering; Law; 
Education; Graduate. For catalogue and other information, address 


| R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, N. Cc. | 























MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in college. 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 
trol. Accredited relations with be sega Beautiful and 
healthful loeation in Piedmont Carolina. Commodious brick 
buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 
grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225.00. Many 
things you want to know about the school set forth in illustrat- 
ed catalogue sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Guilford College 


For both men and women 


_Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, 
Philosophy, and the Natural Sciences. Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for 
thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. Located in the health- 
ful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. For catalogue, address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. 
MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 58 
counties in North Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. There is a 
reaso 


our catalogue.: 
R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 


Georgia School ‘of Technology 


ATLANTA, GA. 


An Engineering Institute of 
the highest rank, in the heart 
of the progressive South. 

1050 feet above sea level. 
The climate is healthful and 
delightful. 


y . a Advanced courses in Mechanical, 

i} Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, 

$ Mill and Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Build- 
ing, and new Y.M.C. A. Building. The demand for the school’s gradu- 


ates is much greater than the supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President © 
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BINGHAM Ashe ‘ile, N. C., has prepared BOYS for College and for Chris- 
3 _tirn Citizenship for 118 years, and ALONE in the U. S., offers a 


FREE RO-ND TRIP TiCKET from anywhere within {500 miles to any parent who, on in- 
spection, isnot onvinced thatits pairs of ONE STORY brick rooms, separated by a parapet 
FIRE WALL, are the BEST for Health, Sanitation, Ventilation and safety against FIRE. 


i793 Send for Catalogue or come and see. COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 87 1912 








Southern Commercial Schools 





THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


mn your coun 


Charleston and Greenwood, 8S, C 


WANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMB} 


to prepare for Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Civil Service, Salesn 

ship, and Telegrapby positions now awaiting them. Positions 

or money refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionaiter 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save$15o0 
Winston-Salem, Salisbury, Wilm!ngton, Du 








Position iggs 


rham, N 


Kansas City Veterinary Colle 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demana for graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Inve 


tors, Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, US. Inspectors. 


on application. DR. S.S 


TEWART, Secretary. 1380 East 15th Street, Kansas 


Catalog and other informat 


& 





Buie’s Creek Academ 


Gives thorough preparation for College, University or Business. Strong faculty, 


Quiet country location. Vocal and Piano Music. 


Elocution Art. T 


eiegraphy, 


Business. Expenses low. 5605 students, from 66 counties, 6 states and Cuba. More 


.han 100 former students in College last year. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. Principal, 


For catalogue,address 


Buie’s Creek, 








LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 








The One Hundred and Ninth Session of this 
School Opens September 13, 1911 


Here Girls and Young Ladies can secure, at 
moderate cost, pleasant, homelike sur- 
roundings, healthful conditions, thorough 
intellectual training; liberal culture, under 
true Christian influences. All the require- 
ments for a well-equipped life. For fuller in- 
formation, address 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, Pres. 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 











EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 
dress 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
(Girls andjYoung Women) 
Hickory, North Carolina 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1911. Location unsur- 

passed; instruction thorough; charges reason- 

able. Best — for farmers’ daughters. Be 
d write 

Sure an Wr}0SEPH L. MURPHY, President. 


CLEMMONS SCHOOL 


CLEMMONS, N. C. 

A safe school for girls and boys. Cer- 
tificate admits to University and 
State Colleges. Progressive, yet of 
moderate cost. Enrollment last year 
151. Invites correspondence leading 
to patronage. 

JAS. F. BROWER, Principal. 


FROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 

For Men. 59th year begins Sept. 18th. Courses for 
Degrees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commer- 
cial and Preparatory Courses. Library, 24,000 volumes; 
working laboratories; goed morals and discipline; six 
Churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location. 
Moderate expenses, considering the superior advantages 
offered. Catalogue free. dress 


3. A. MOREHEAD, President. 











Pays for an unlimited (life) scholarship, in either the 

Commercial or Shorthand Department. This is our 

low summer rate, ard will positively close in a short 
; time. Buy your scholarship now. 
Write for catalog and Special Circulars. Address 


“ NCONPORATED 
RALEIGH, N. C. or 
ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 

Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 

Girls’ Board- | College and Prepara- 
ing Schoool. tory School 
Limited to 
50. Every 
home care. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race 


Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month. 
Accommodations limited. If interested, write to- 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. 

JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
Greensbore, N. C. 





Boys’ New 
Dormitory 
with all Mod- 
ern Conveni- 





Music, Art, Expression’ 
Business. Thoroughly 
equipped and expenses 
very low: $150.00. Send 


for catalogue. ences, 








$67.00 to $85.00 pays board, tuition and rent 
of room in the Literary Department of 


Piedmont High School 


FOR SESSION OF NINE MONTHS. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the State.’’ 
E. M. Koonce, Member of the Legislature of N. C. 
**Most heartily do I commend this school to all who 
have sons and daughters to educate.’’ : 
C. E. Taylor, Ex-President of Wake Forest College. 
*In my opinion there is no high school in this part of 
the country doing more thorough educational work.”’ 
E. ¥Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 
For illustrated catalogue write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Warrenton, N. C. 


Course of study required for granting of cer- 
tificate given highest credit —16 units—in the list 
of accredited schools of the University. All 
boarders under the immediate supervision of 
the principal Experienced faculty. Total ex- 
penses for the year $225. For catalogue address 

John Graham, Principal 





OTHER SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 5 AND 7. 





Oxford Colle 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 


Literary, Music, Art, Business and Te 
Courses 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 4 years. 


{ 


ie 


4 


Bachelor of Science degree, 3 year : 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, New¥ 
Smith College, of Massachusetts; Holling it 


tute, of Virginia; Institute of Applied 


New York; the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
tional Academy and Students’ Art League, 


York. Apply fcr illustrated Catalogue. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Presidel 





Lenoir Colleg 


Hickory, N. C. 


Co-Educational. 225 Students. 
above sea-level. No malaria. ¢ 

Genuine A_ B. Courses with electives, Gradua 
plete. M A. degree in one session at University 
Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Expressio: 
Preparatory Departments. Steam heat, elect 
shower baths, furniture, etc., in Dormitories. 


Highland Hall (Men) { 
Oakview Hall (Women) 


15 Teachers, 


$8.75) room rent $1.50a 


| th; room rent $1.00 am 
Tuition For Session { 


Hickory 


{ board, heat and light $8 


Business College in Connection 


Lenoir College— Bookkeeping and Shorthand 6 


$25.00 each. 
Write for free catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, Presi 


board, heat and light at eas 


College, $40; Preparatory, 
$36; Music, Art, etc., $361 


Our graduates get and hold po fi 





Woman’s College 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ae 


Located in the beautiful, historic and @ 


tured city of the South. 


and Conservatories of this country 
Europe. 
8 men, 16 women. 
courses of study lead to the degrees 
B. Litt., B. A., M. A., and B. Mus. 
record remarkable. 
class, 
session begins September 27th. 

moderate. For catalogue and other 
formation, address: : 


JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D. 


PRESIDENT, 


: § Large and abi 
faculties, trained in the best Universities! 








DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Our Aim: 


To give the best instruction. 
To to make them realize the oblig 


and possibilities of life. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, Presi 





Specialists in their departmentas 
Carefully arranged! 


Health 
. Accommodations fits 
Early application important. Next 


Roanoke Institut 


To make pupils comfortable and happy. 
To provide best religious environment. = 


4 








Wake Forest Co ' 


Session Opens September o@ 
Faculty 87; students 405; library 19,000 vols 


und 


Expenses moderate; students’ aid 
rior literary societies; gymnasium, with 


W. L. POTEAT, Pres 


WAKE FOREST, N. CG. 





Industrial Christian College 


3 


Ideal Institution for boys and girls. 
miles from city contaminations. Nota ® 


ard in our community. Hi; 
courses, and the greatest 
the South. 
artesian water; dail: 
vantages. 

For full information, address 


President John W. Tyndall, A.M., 
Kinston, N. C. 
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mail; and Rail Ros 
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